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CULTURE AND THE I.Q. 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY’S Inglis Lec- 
ture for 1948, which was given 
by Allison Davis, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, has 
been published under the title Social- 
Class Influences upon Learning. Pro- 
fessor Davis has recently expounded 
the main thesis of this lecture before 
school administrators of the country 
at their national conferences in San 
Francisco, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 
In essence, the proposition ad- 
vanced by Allison Davis is that the 
intelligence tests commonly used mask 
the real learning ability of children 
from the lower socioeconomic groups. 
Since the results of these tests often 
serve to determine the amount and 
quality of educational opportunity for 
children, Davis contends that the use 
of such tests penalizes many American 
children and weakens American so- 
ciety by causing much of the potential 
ability of the population to go un- 
developed and unused. He calls for 


better intelligence tests which will be 
fairer to children of the economically 
disadvantaged groups. 

The child, according to Davis’ 
analysis, learns the culture of his par- 
ticular social class: 


He can learn a particular culture and a 
particular moral system only from those peo- 
ple who know this behavior, and who ex- 
hibit it in frequent relationships with the 
learner. If a child associates intimately with 
no one but slum adults and children, he will 
learn only slum culture. Thus the pivotal 
meaning of social classes to the student of 
behavior is that they limit and pattern the 
learning-environment; they structure the 
social “‘maze” in which the child learns his 
habits and meanings. 

Each social class has developed its own 
differentiated and adaptive form of the basic 
American culture. In the slum, as elsewhere, 
the human group evolves solutions to the 
basic problems of group life: the problems of 
subsistence, of unity of the kinship group, 
of sex-control, of child-rearing, of direction of 
and defense against aggression, of relation to 
the supernatural, of recreation, and so on. 
Because the slum individual usually is re- 
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sponding to a different physical, economic, 
and cultural reality from that in which the 
middle-class individual is trained, the slum 
individual’s habits and values also must be 
different if they are to be realistic. The be- 
havior which we regard as “delinquent” or 
“shiftless” or “unmotivated” in slum groups 
is usually a perfectly realistic, adaptive, and 
—in slum life—respectable response to real- 
ity. 

By defining the people with whom an in- 
dividual may have intimate social relation- 
ships, therefore, our sorial-class system nar- 
rows his learning and training environment. 
His social instigations and goals, his sym- 
bolic world and its evaluation are largely se- 
lected from the narrow culture of that class 
with which alone he can associate freely. 

Our knowledge of social-class training is 
now sufficient to enable us to say that no 
studies can henceforth generalize about “the 
child.” We shall always have to ask, ‘“‘A child 
of what social class, in what cultural environ- 
ment?” Very few of the statements which one 
may make concerning the physical growth, 
the socialization, or the motivation of slum 
children, for example, would hold for upper- 
middle-class children. 

The child’s social learning takes place 
chiefly in the environments of his family and 
its friends, and of his own play-group. All 
these groups, we now know, are restricted in 
the range of their social and cultural partici- 
pation by social-class barriers. Thus the cul- 
ture of both the child’s family and his play- 
group become class-typed. This social-class 
patterning of the child’s learning, as exerted 
through the family, extends from control of 
the types of food he eats and of the way he 
eats it to the kinds of sexual, aggressive, and 
educational training he receives. 


An intelligence test item, to be fair 
to children of two social classes, must 
refer to experience which is equally 
present in the lives of both social 
classes or must refer to experience 
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which is equally absent from both so- 
cial classes. In other words, a good 
intelligence test must either be “cul- 
turally equalized” or “culture-free.”’ 
Davis and his colleagues are working 
to develop a “culturally equalized” 
test—one which will be equaily fair to 
children of all socioeconomic groups 
in the United States. 

Davis concludes his lecture with a 
section titled ‘‘Stereotyping of the 
School Culture.”’ He says: 


The present intelligence tests offer one of 
many instances, to be found in the public 
schools, of the arbitrary restriction of the 
goals of the pupils’ learning to a very narrow 
range of activities. The people who devise 
and teach the curriculums of the public 
schools are nearly all middle class. More than 
95 per cent of the teachers in the communi- 
ties in New England, the deep South, and the 
Midwest to which I have referred previously 
in this paper, are middle class. Like any par- 
ticular culture, that of the middle class em- 
phasizes a rather narrow range of mental 
abilities and problems. 

The culture of the school, therefore, se- 
lects only mental problems which are highly 
valued in middle-class life, and which appear 
to provide adaptive training for those who 
wish to learn the skills and values of the adult 
culture. If we wish to train a wide range of 
mental activities in the pupil, however, we 
need to ask ourselves at least the following 
questions: 

1. Does the public school emphasize a 
range of mental problems and skills which is 
too narrow to develop most of the abilities 
necessary for attainment even in middle-class 
culture itself? 

2. Does the public school select a range of 
mental problems and skills which is so nar- 
row that the school fails to develop much of 
the mental potential of lower-class pupils?. . . 

All our findings point to the same conclu- 
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sion: The greatest need of education is for 
intensive research to discover the best cur- 
riculums for developing children’s basic men- 
tal activities; such activities, that is, as the 
analysis and organization of observed experi- 
ences, the drawing of inferences, the develop- 
ment of inventiveness. The present curricu- 
lums are stereotyped and arbitrary selections 
from a narrow area of middle-class culture. 


Academic culture is one of the most con-/ 


servative and ritualized aspects of human 
culture. Its formalization, its lack of func- 
tional connection with the daily problems of 
life, has given a bloodless, fossilized character 
to the classroom which all of us recognize. 
For over a generation, no basically new types 
of mental problems have been added to in- 
telligence tests. For untold generations, we 
have been unable to think of anything to put 
into the curriculum which will be more help- 
ful in guiding the basic mental development 
of children than vocabulary-building, read- 
ing, spelling, and routine arithmetical mem- 
orizing. Even as we read this, many of 
us will think it absurd to suppose that read- 
ing and arithmetic are not the best activi- 
ties for teaching children to solve mental 
problems. 

Let us ask ourselves this simple question, 
however. What proportion of the basic men- 
tal problems met by children (and by adults 
for that matter) in their daily life can be 
solved by having a large standard vocabu- 
lary, or skill in reading, or skill in arith- 


metical processes? Do these trainings teach a ¥ 


human being correct habits of making infer- 
ences or of gaining insight about most of the 
difficult mental problems which he faces? 
Does one observe in more than one out of 
twenty public-school classrooms any activ- 
ities which help children to learn how to rea- 
son, to analyze, to invent; or does one ob- 
serve instead activities of memorizing, of 
learning symbols, of reading or listening to 
predigested solutions by other people, and of 
paraphrasing (“telling the meaning’’) of 
other people’s words? Most observers would 
find the latter. 


The book giving the complete text 
of this challenging lecture may be ob- 
tained from Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, at $1.50 
a copy in cloth binding and $1.00 in 
paper covers. 


INTELLIGENCE OF NEGRO YOUTH 


NE of the groups most probably 

and most severely disadvan- 
taged by ordinary intelligence tests 
is undoubtedly the large Negro 
lower-class group. While there are 
Negro upper and middle classes in 
America, with cultures nearly identi- 
cal with those of the white upper and 
middle classes, the vast majority of 
Negroes are in the lower social classes, 
due probably to the systematic eco- 
nomic discrimination which has been 
practiced against them. 

Accordingly, in the award of Pepsi- 
Cola scholarships, Negro youth from 
the southern states have been placed 
in a class by themselves and awarded 
a fixed number of scholarships, re- 
gardless of their standing relative to 
white youth on the scholastic-apti- 
tude test of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, which was used to 
pick the winners. A “‘ Progress Report 
on Negro Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Win- 
ners,” based on a study of the fifty- 
nine Negro winners in the first three 
years of the operation of the program, 
is presented in the Winter, 1949, num- 
ber of the Journal of Negro Education, 
by Paul F. Lawrence, assistant direc- 
tor of the counseling service at How- 
ard University. Negro scholars aver- 
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aged decidedly below white scholars 
on the scholastic-aptitude test: 


Of the 59 scholars, fifteen reported that 
heads of their families were engaged in pro- 
fessional work, the largest proportion being 
ministers or teachers with two lawyers in the 
group. There were five each in the farm and 
clerical groups. Nine heads of families were 
employed in domestic service and eighteen 
more were in common labor occupations. One 
head of a family was a proprietor and one 
other a semiskilled operative. The occupa- 
tions for five others were not reported. 

Twenty-two students reported the formal 
education of their parents. Nine had parents 
who had completed less than eight years of 
schooling. Five more had parents who had 
entered high school although only two of this 
group completed their high-school education. 
Eight others had parents who had entered 
college and of this group four had been grad- 
uated from college. One scholar’s parents had 
undertaken graduate study. 

Financially the scholars’ families were dis- 
tributed along the lower end of the economic 
scale. Only fourteen families were able to 
boast of a family income that could be con- 
sidered fairly adequate—over $2,000. Six- 
teen others had incomes which were moder- 
ately adequate while 29 families attempted 
to exist on incomes which were definitely 
inadequate. ... - 

The selection feature of the scholarship 
program which permits the scholarship win- 
ner to select the college he wishes to attend 
has enabled Negro scholars to attend colleges 
in all parts of the United States. Thirteen of 
the group are or have been in attendance at 
what may be called predominantly white col- 
leges, the balance in Negro colleges... . 

In spite of the rather dubious academic 
achievement of some of these scholars when 
the record of each is reviewed, the composite 
academic record of the Negro scholar is not 
below average for college students. He has 
undertaken, up to the beginning of the 1947- 
48 school year, 567 semester hours of college 
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work. He has received A grades in 20.2 per 
cent of his courses, B in 39.1 per cent, C 
in 30.5 per cent, D in 7.9 per cent, and 
either failed or received incompletes in 2.3 
per cent. 


On the whole, the experience so far 
shows that the outstanding southern 
Negro youths have done fairly well in 
college but probably not as well as the 
white winners of scholarships. Is this 
because the Negro scholars are in- 
nately less intelligent? They certainly 
average below the white scholars on 
intelligence tests. Or is their perform- 
ance affected by attendance at weak 
high schools and by the fact that at 
least half of them come from lower- 
class homes? 


CRITIQUE OF INTERGROUP RELA- 
TIONS IN TEACHING MATERIALS 


O* MARCH 15 the American Coun- 
cil on Education published, un- 
der the title Intergroup Relations in 
Teaching Materials, the long-awaited 
report by Howard E. Wilson on the 
treatments given to minority groups 
in textbooks in the United States. 
Textbooks, according to the study, 
are not guilty of planned derogation 
of groups, but much material which 
is essential to understanding inter- 
group relations and which would pro- 
vide better relations is not presented 
to pupils. The fault lies not in text- 
books alone but in the courses of study 
for which such books are prepared. 
Only as courses of study demand the 
inclusion of topics on intergroup rela- 
tions will textbooks be substantially 
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improved. The findings of Wilson’s 
study may be summarized as follows: 


Textbooks are free of intentional bias to- 
ward any population group. But there are 
frequent value judgments and implications 
unconsciously or carelessly expressed which 
tend to perpetuate the antagonisms current 
in American life. Even more pronounced are 
“omissions of data and gaps in curriculum 
planning.” 

The essence of democratic human rela- 
tions is respect for individual worth and dig- 
nity. In textbooks the individual is usually 
submerged in the group; there is not ade- 
quate attention paid to the nature and value 
of human personality. Teaching materials 
and courses of study fail to tell pupils what it 
means to be a human being; they fail to lay 
the intellectual foundations for the central 
ethical principles of the democratic theory. 

Even as psychological data about the per- 
son are missing, so are the sociological data 
about the structure of groups, their influence 
on the individual and on the total society. 


RESEARCH IN Mrinority-GRouP 
PROBLEMS 


HE Committee on Education, 

Training, and Research in Race 
Relations of the University of Chi- 
cago, in co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Council on Race Relations, is con- 
ducting an inventory of research in 
race relations and minority-group 
problems, in order to make available 
information on current studies which 
will be of value to persons and agen- 
cies carrying on research and also to 
those engaged in action programs in 
the field. It is planned to issue quar- 
terly bulletins describing current and 
recently completed research projects. 
Two reports, Inventory of Research in 
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Racial and Cultural Relations (Bulle- 
tins 1 and 2), have already been is- 
sued, dated June 30, 1948, and De- 
cember 31, 1948. 

The inventory bulletins carry ac- 
counts of two kinds: descriptions of 
studies reported in answer to an in- 
ventory questionnaire and abstracts 
of studies contained in published arti- 
cles, pamphlets, and books. All those 
who are engaged in research in racial 
and cultural relations are invited to 
write to the committee for the inven- 
tory questionnaire, on which they can 
report studies already completed or in 
progress. The address is Committee on 
Education, Training, and Research in 
Race Relations, University of Chi- 
cago, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, 
Illinois. The bulletins already issued 
may be obtained from the committee 
at one dollar each. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
THROUGH EDUCATION 


Occupied 
countries 


As conquerors, we man- 
age to get in our own 
way and ofttimes to de- 
feat our own announced purposes in 
dealing with the people of the coun- 
tries which we have occupied. Our 
military occupation in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Japan is supposed to be as 
much for the good of the democratic 
people in those countries as for our 
own good, and we sincerely mean it. 
But we are not using, as well as we 
might, the most potent means of 
coming to agreement and co-opera- 
tion with the people of the occupied 
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countries, namely, exchange of people 
and ideas. 

Since the close of the fighting, the 
large number of Germans, Austrians, 
and Japanese who want to follow 
democratic ways have been systemati- 
cally isolated from communication 
with the United States. They cannot 
legally possess American dollars; they 
cannot get passports for foreign trav- 
el; it is almost impossible for them to 
purchase American books and jour- 
nals. Thus they can do little on their 
own initiative to come into commu- 
nication with people in other countries. 

At the same time, our military gov- 
ernments, in Germany and Austria 
more than in Japan, have worked hard 
at the policy of promoting communi- 
cation between the United States and 
the occupied countries. They have 
done this by providing funds for the 
purchase of American books and peri- 
odicals and by importing American 
advisers and selecting a few Germans, 
Austrians, and Japanese for visits to 
the United States. But the red tape is 
so voluminous that it is a triumph of 
ingenuity and perseverance to get, for 
example, one German to America; and 
our government pays a large staff of 
Americans to maneuver a small num- 
ber of citizens of ex-enemny countries 
out of their home country and into 
the United States for a look at democ- 
racy in action. 

Clearly, the sensible thing is to re- 
store conditions of travel and foreign 
exchange to the point where the per- 
sonal initiative of Germans, Austri- 


ans, and Japanese counts for some- 
thing in terms of cultural relations 
and communications with this coun- 
try. 

So far, UNESCO has failed utterly 
to do anything concrete toward the 
establishment of communication with 
these former enemy countries. They 
cannot belong to UNESCO because 
of the hostility to them of certain 
countries whose policies are prompted 
by hatred and desire for revenge. To 
date, the most that these few countries 
will agree to is the setting-up of an 
office in Germany to observe condi- 
tions and to inform the Germans of 
the program of UNESCO. No Ger- 
mans or Japanese can participate fully 
in UNESCO conferences, although the 
Austrians, coming from a “liberated” 
country, have more rights in this con- 
nection. 

With UNESCO making futile ges- 
tures and with our own government 
engaged in setting up bureaucratic 
barriers against its own policy of cul- 
tural interchange, there is need of an 
independent organization to analyze 
the situation and to point out what 
should be done to improve our rela- 
tions with the occupied countries. For- 
tunately there is such an organization 
—the Advisory Committee on Cul- 
tural and Educational Relations with 
the Occupied Countries, with offices at 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. A circular telling of the 
work of this organization says that 
the basis for such a committee was 
laid in the fall of 1946: 
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An American educational mission headed 
by George F. Zook, president of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, surveyed educa- 
tional problems in Germany. Among the mis- 
sion’s recommendations was the suggestion 
that an independent agency be established 
in the United States to advise with military 
government authorities concerning our edu- 
cational policies in Germany and to co-ordi- 
nate American voluntary efforts on behalf 
of education and cultural affairs in that coun- 
try. 

This proposal was given concrete form 
early in 1948 when Herman B. Wells, then 
adviser to General Clay on educational and 
cultural affairs, outlined and secured the ap- 
proval of General Clay and his staff for a 
“state-wide” organization under independ- 
ent auspices but closely linked with military 
government and the Department of the 
Army. The American Council on Education 
acted upon this proposal by calling a series 
of meetings of the interested organizations 
and agencies. The Council was asked by the 
various agencies represented to present a 
request to a foundation for support of this 
project. The Rockefeller Foundation made a 
grant of $25,000, and, in July, 1948, the 
work of the Committee was launched. 

The general purpose of the Advisory Com- 
mittee is to develop and strengthen sound 
approaches to cultural and educational af- 
fairs in the occupied countries, stressing par- 
ticularly the establishment of mutual rela- 
tions between institutions and organizations 
in the United States and those in the occu- 
pied countries. It is concerned primarily with 
the promotion of such activities in the educa- 
tional and cultural fields as will encourage 
the development of democracy in these coun- 
tries. 

The functions of the Committee include: 
(1) Review of program policy in consultation 
with U.S. government departments and 
agencies, concerning educational and related 
activities and policies in the occupied coun- 
tries. (2) Negotiations with independent or- 
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ganizations for services required to imple- 
ment educational programs. (3) Assistance 
in recommending qualified American per- 
sonnel for overseas service. (4) Stimulation 
and co-ordination of voluntary reconstruc- 
tion aid to supplement government funds. 
(5) Assistance in arrangements for foreign 
personnel coming to the United States. (6) 
Establishment of technical panels to advise 
military government in special fields as 
needed. (7) Preparation of reports and rec- 
ommendations to governmental and non- 
governmental agencies directly concerned. 

The Advisory Committee consists of a 
small group of prominent persons in the ma- 
jor fields of educational and cultural affairs. 
They do not represent particular organiza- 
tions but rather have been chosen because of 
special competence in their respective areas. 
Chairman of the committee is Herman B. 
Wells, president of Indiana University. With 
a few places remaining to be filled, the other 
members are: Karl W. Bigelow, Bernice 
Bridges, Detlev M. Bronk, William G. Carr, 
Pendleton Herring, Cornelius E. Krusé, 
Frederick G. Melcher, Rev. William E. Mc- 
Manus, Reinhold Niebuhr, Charles E. Ode- 
gaard, Clarence E. Pickett, James K. Pol- 
lock, Lawrence Rogin, Mrs. Harper Sibley, 
and John W. Taylor. 

Much of the Advisory Committee’s work 
is carried on by a series of panels concerned 
with the major fields of cultural affairs in the 
occupied countries. These panels are spon- 
sored in most cases by established organiza- 
tions, and usually take the form of standing 
commissions or committees of the sponsor- 
ing organizations. 

Fields in which such panels or commis- 
sions are being established include: Public 
Education (sponsored by the National 
Education Association); Teacher Education 
(Council on Co-operation in Teacher Edu- 
cation); Youth Activities (National Social 
Welfare Assembly) ; Higher Education (Amer- 
ican Council on Education) ; Natural Sciences 
(National Research Council); Social Science 
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Teaching and Research (Social Science Re- 
search Council); Humanities (American 
Council of Learned Societies) ; Governmental 
Affairs (Civil Administration Division, 
OMGUS); Health and Welfare (Civil Ad- 
ministration Division, OMGUS); Music 
(Civil Affairs Division, Department of the 
Army, New York Field Office); Theater 
(Civil Affairs Division, Department of the 
Army, New York Field Office). 

Additional panels will be established as 
they are needed. Under consideration at this 
time are panels in Labor Education, Women’s 
Activities, Rural Life and Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Religious Affairs, and Legal Affairs. 


The Advisory Committee publishes 
the Occupied Countries News Noles 
which will be sent free to those who 
wish to receive them. 


Seminar of The Commission for In- 
the CIER _ ternational Educational 

Reconstruction will hold 
its second international seminar in the 
United States from June 1 to June 21, 
1949. The place of the seminar had 
not been announced at the date of 
this writing. The following statement 
is taken from the January number of 
National Commission News, published 
by the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO: 


The organizations participating in the 
1949 seminar will include the Junior Red 
Cross, whose activities in this connection 
are made possible by the National Children’s 
Fund; the National Education Association 
and two of its branches—the Association for 
Curriculum Development and the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers; and the De- 
partment of the Army, which has received 
word that the Office of Military Government 
for Germany and the Headquarters for U.S. 
Forces in Austria plan to sponsor representa- 
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tives from those countries. A final decision 
has not been received from Military Head- 
quarters in Japan, but it is possible that na- 
tionals from that country may be included. 
Participation in the seminar is also planned 
by the Association for Childhood Education. 
The Institute for International Education, 
the U.S. Office of Education, and the De- 
partment of State will also lend assistance to 
the program. It is planned to confine the 
course this year to elementary education. 


Scholarships The February News Bul- 
for teachers letin of the Institute of 

International Education 
carries news of developments for 
study abroad under the Fulbright Act. 
The program is now in operation for 
Great Britain, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Luxembourg, New Zealand, Burma, 
Philippines, and Greece. Teachers in 
elementary schools, secondary schools, 
and junior colleges may apply for 
scholarships to cover one academic 
year of study, which includes the cost 
of transportation, equipment for 
study, and maintenance. Applications 
should be addressed to the United 
States Office of Education, Interna- 
tional Relations Division, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Education Educational Notes is the 
in Britain title of a news bulletin 

on education in Great 
Britain, which may be had for the 
asking from the British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. The February, 
1949, issue contains articles on sum- 
mer schools in British universities, in 
which places will be available for 
about 750 American students. There 
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is also a report on the establishment 
of a “‘junior college’”’ in Glasgow, to 
provide part-time general education 
for working boys and girls aged 15-18. 

In this same issue is an article de- 
scribing changes in examination pro- 
cedures in secondary schools. The Sec- 
ondary Schools Examination Council 
issued a controversial report in 1947, 
recommending an “external” exami- 
nation scheme. The main features of 
the proposed scheme are: 


1. The examination should be open to 
boys and girls at school and also to candi- 
dates who are not attending school. 

2. The examination should be taken as 
late as possible in the school career, and 
therefore as close as possible to the change 
to further education, or to the entry into a 
career. The Council proposed that no candi- 
date should sit for any part of the examina- 
tion until he is at least sixteen on September 
1 of the year of the examination. 

3. Papers should be set in all suitable sub- 
jects at three levels: “Ordinary,” ‘“Ad- 
vanced,” and “Scholarship.” The Ordinary 
papers should be designed to provide a rea- 
sonable test in the subject for pupils who 
have taken it in a wide and general second- 
ary course up to the age of at least sixteen, or 
for pupils who have taken the subject in a 
nonspecialist way in the sixth form [the 
English equivalent of the Senior year in 
high school]. The Advanced papers should 
provide a test of subjects taken for two 
years as specialized subjects in the sixth 
form, and the Scholarship papers should be 
designed to give an ample choice of ques- 
tions, covering much the same fields as those 
covered by the Advanced papers, to give 
specially gifted pupils opportunity to show 
distinctive merit and promise. 

4. All the subjects at each stage would be 
entirely optional, and there should be no 
requirements about group subjects, or mini- 
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mum number of papers. Students should not 
be expected to take the sequence of the ex- 
aminations, but should be free to sit for any 
paper at any level. A “General Certificate of 
Education” should be awarded to each suc- 
cessful candidate, recording the subjects 
taken and the level attained. 

5. The Council proposed that the level of 
passes should be raised. At the Ordinary 
level, it should be roughly equivalent to the 
“Credit” standard in the present School 
Certificate, and a pass at the Advanced level 
should approximate the present Higher 
School Certificate pass. 

The Minister of Education decided to ac- 
cept the recommendations of the Council 
concerning external examinations. In April, 
1948, it was announced that the change from 
the old system to the new would be effected 
in stages, with the General Certificate of 
Education to be established by 1951. In the 
following year, the standard would be appre- 
ciably raised, and the minimum age limit of 
sixteen would be raised some time thereafter. 
By 1951, the universities should have altered 
their arrangements for granting exemption 
from their entrance examinations. 


EDUCATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


' Is a familiar cry in today’s world 
that man can understand and con- 
trol the atom but that he finds it all 
too difficult to understand and control 
himself. Some of the sharpest crises of 
our time, domestic as well as interna- 
tional, arise from failure in human re- 
lationships. The tensions and the 
search for apparent “‘solutions’” too 
often lead to divorce in the family of 
individuals, war in the family of na- 
tions. 

Americans look to their schools 
when problems of child-training arise 
that they cannot solve individually. 
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The problem of rearing effective, well- 
balanced people is increasingly seen as 
a function of our educational system. 
Two basic questions are involved: 
What are the principles of healthy 
emotional development? What can 
teachers do to promote it? 

In the High School Journal for Jan- 
uary, 1949, Helen Speyer, a member 
of the International Committee on 
Mental Hygiene, New York City, re- 
ports the recommendations prepared 
for the International Congress on 
Mental Health, held in London last 
August. They suggest both a philos- 
ophy and a program which high 
schools can adapt to the needs of 
growing adolescents: 


This statement... reaffirms the impor- 
tance of the family as the social unit trans- 
mitting the standards and cultural attitudes 
of a society and providing the experiences by 
which the young child forms the early pat- 
tern of personal relationships. . . . Adoles- 
cence, the period of biological maturing, is 
one of the periods when social and educa- 
tional influences may direct or redirect atti- 
tudes and behavior. 

The period of adolescence is commonly 
one in which the individual shows emotional 
instability and conflict. The adolescent may 
be confused about family relationships, 
parental authority, his sexual drives, or the 
need to make educational or vocational 
plans. Often educators and parents are so 
disturbed by adolescents’ unfavorable atti- 
tudes or their behavior difficulties that they 
may lose sight of the favorable aspects of 
this age level. Typically, adolescents are 
idealistic, their productive energy is high, 
and they express interest in widely different 
types of activity. Too often we in America 
fail to find appropriate means of utilizing 
these good qualities in a socially construc- 
tive manner. Too often we permit young 
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people’s enthusiasm and interest to deaden, 
their idealism to be supplanted by a cynical, 
“what’s the use” attitude. This may lead to 
considerable individual frustration and to 
social waste for the community. .. . 

Before teachers may be expected to ac- 
cept [their] extended role, they will need a 
kind of preparation not provided in most of 
our teacher-training institutions now. One 
preparatory commission made several rec- 
ommendations for the professional educa- 
tion of teachers. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that prospective teachers have “an 
understanding of human behavior and its 
significance in family relationships.” . . . It 
need hardly be repeated here that the essen- 
tial underlying requirement of teacher train- 
ing is related to the selection of candidates 
for the job. Teacher-training institutions 
should accept only those men and women 
who have the necessary personality qualifi- 
cations to work with young people and who 
truly like them. All else is secondary. . . . 

During the early years of adolescence, 
probably through the first two years of sec- 
ondary school, when the young people are 
confused about their own parent and family 
relationships, courses should be directed 
toward helping them to gain insight into 
their own problems. They will need help in 
understanding their role, in realizing that 
their confusion is common to many. Courses 
whose content centers around the adolescent 
himself may be very meaningful and may 
help him to develop his own social values. 
Classroom teaching may sometimes need to 
be supplemented by individual counseling. 
Sometimes this may be undertaken by teach- 
ers with special skills. Sometimes other pro- 
fessional aid should be secured, if it is avail- 
able. The content of family-life courses will 
require considerable experimentation and 
the handling of this emotional material calls 
for special teacher preparation. Any teacher 
who gives these courses should be unusually 
sensitive to the group’s readiness for this 
type of discussion and should be able to 
handle the feelings aroused. 
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In later adolescence, the last year or two 
of high school, some direct preparation for 
marriage may be given. This is not to be con- 
fused with “sex education” in the narrow 
sense. Sex information clearly will need to be 
a part of such a course, but the preparatory 
commissions recommended that it should 
not be taught as a special subject. 

Close co-operation with students’ families 
is particularly essential. Reports indicate 
that usually there has been a closer tie be- 
tween parents and teachers in elementary 
schools than in high schools. ... It seems 
probable, however, that closer co-operation 
between parents and the high schools could 
be developed because it is precisely at adoles- 
cence that so many parent-child problems 
become acute....If selected high-school 
teachers were equipped to help with these 
problems, many parents would welcome 
their assistance. This might be variously 
given. ... The important thing is for educa- 
tors to be flexible in using and modifying 
their methods to meet individual needs. In 
some communities which lack specialized 
social-agency or child-guidance facilities the 
school is the only resource available to help 
the youngster or the parent with their rela- 
tionship difficulties. Planning should there- 
fore be directed toward increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the skills of teachers. 

Parents may be of assistance to teachers, 
a fact which is sometimes disregarded. They 
may contribute to a teacher’s understanding 
of a student, or they may be able to inform 
him of the special needs of the adolescent 
group in their community. Parents and 
teachers may co-operate, or they may op- 
pose one another. When the latter happens, 
the confusion of the adolescent is increased 
and neither can be really helpful to him. . . . 

Possible ways have been suggested in 
which school programs may be extended to 
serve adolescents and their families more 
adequately, but the preparatory commis- 
sions expressed some caution. We must not 
assume, they said, that education will pro- 
vide the solution for the many problems of 
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adolescence, or for that matter for the other 
social problems facing us. Education does 
not offer a panacea. We must approach 
modifications in our school programs in a 
spirit of conscious experimentation which 
will require continuous research. 


THE SUCCESSFUL HIGH- 
ScHOOL COUNSELOR 


NE role that teachers are assum- 

ing to an increasing degree is 
that of the personal counselor. There 
is no educational method more effec- 
tive in producing improved attitudes 
and emotional adjustment than an 
intimate, face-to-face contact with 
the individual student. Stanley C. 
Benz, at Purdue University, has 
studied the knowledge, beliefs, and 
techniques which good high-school 
counselors use. His findings suggest 
important guide lines—and cautions 
—for the teacher-counselor. 


1. Capitalize on a student’s success. 
Praise is a better incentive for achievement 
than blame. 

2. Understand the role of emotions in 
human behavior. In many instances emotion 
overrules intelligence and dictates behavior. 
Permit the free expression of emotions during 
an interview. 

3. Don’t pass judgment on a student’s 
behavior. Be interested. Listen. Evaluate in 
your own mind what he says, but don’t label 
him “good” or “bad.” 

4. Understand the mechanisms of abnor- 
mal behavior. There is a reason underlying 
everything one does. If a person is able to 
satisfy his needs the way most people do, he 
is considered normal. If he is unable to do 
this, he will quite naturally try to satisfy 
his needs, but may do it in an exaggerated 
manner. He is then considered as “differ- 
ent” or an “abnormal” person. 
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5. Consider the effects of environment on 
one’s behavior. ‘When in Rome one does as 
the Romans do.” Some problems will no 
longer exist if Rome has the proper eco- 
nomic, social, educational, and spiritual 
climate. 

6. Remember that nearly all students 
benefit by good counsel. It is just as impor- 
tant to stimulate the intellectually gifted and 
the well-adjusted students to perform at their 
optimum capacities as it is to help the less 
talented and poorly adjusted students. 

7. Strive to be personally well adjusted. 
One cannot share what he does not have. 

8. Consider a student as a whole person. 
A counselor must remember that the child 
brings to school with him all the experiences 
he had at home that morning and at play 
the day before. He brings with him all the 
fears, joys, anxieties, hopes, successes, and 
failures which have accumulated during 
his entire past. A particular behavior 
pattern may be only a symptom of the real 
problem. 

9. Distinguish between counseling and 
teaching. They are not yet identical activi- 
ties although they are becoming increasingly 
similar. Teaching is still referred to as in- 
structing and imparting information. Coun- 
seling is the process which helps the student 
incorporate into his life that which he has 
learned so that it will help him to meet his 
needs. 

10. Be straightforward and objective. A 
counselor must be judicious in handling facts 
concerning the student, but the facts must 
be obtained and dealt with. 

11. Center the interview around the prob- 
lem expressed by the student. If the student 
says he has a problem, then he has one. He 
should solve it. A counselor should talk the 
student’s language. A counselor should be- 
lieve that the student can solve his own 
problem. The counselor’s job is to set up the 
proper environment and keep the conversa- 
tion going along the line that will help the 
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student bring his problem to the foreground 
and eventually discover the meaning of his 
own behavior. 


The complete report of the investi- 
gation has been published as Number 
64 in Purdue University’s series, 
“Studies in Higher Education,” under 
the title An Investigation of the Attri- 
butes and Techniques of High-School 
Counselors. Copies may be obtained 
at $0.75 each from the Division of 
Educational Reference, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Propaganda According to news re- 
or educa- ports, industrialists of the 
tion? Mahoning and Shenango 

valleys in northeastern 
Ohio have founded, at Youngstown, 
an Industrial Information Institute, 
which is going to “tell the schools 
about industry.” The work of the 
School Advisory Committee, organ- 
ized by the Institute with the full co- 
operation of the school authorities and 
including representatives of schools 
and industry, has been most extensive 
during the year. 

The first of eleven school textbooks, 
designed as supplementary reading for 
each grade from the third through 
high school, is being published. Manu- 
scripts for two more have been com- 
pleted, and a fourth is virtually fin- 
ished. These books tell, each in simple 
language appropriate to the grade for 
which it is intended, “the story of the 
social, economic, and industrial de- 
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velopment of our valleys.”’ Says the 
Industrial Information Institute: 

School authorities believe that such books 
have been needed for years. It is planned 
that these books, presenting the fundamen- 
tals of the American system of free enter- 
prise, will be regular study for some 100,000 
students through presentation by some 3,700 
teachers. 


A committee of engineers and per- 
sonnel directors is working, at the re- 
quest of school vocational advisers, in 
the preparation of a manual of jobs 
available in the Mahoning and She- 
nango valleys. The Institute claims: 

This will be the first manual of its kind 
ever prepared for use in the schools of a re- 
lated area and is welcomed by the schools 
as a long-needed aid in giving students a 
better understanding of their place in the 
social structure and the need for training for 
a specific type of work. 


Approximately 80 per cent of the 


students in public and_ parochial 
schools complete their education with 
high-school graduation. “Soon it will 
be possible for them to know before 
graduation what jobs are available 
and those for which they might pre- 
pare themselves,” the Institute main- 
tains. 

To assist superintendents, princi- 
pals, and vocational supervisors of the 
many school systems in the area, two- 
day tours of local industries were ar- 
ranged by the Institute in each 
county. As an extension of the co- 
operation of Institute members with 
the schools, a project is now being 
formulated, at the suggestion of the 
school authorities, which will call 
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upon industrialists to spend one day 
each school semester with classes in a 
school which have a direct association 
with the jobs in their plants. 


It has been argued that 
the wearing of caps and 
gowns at commencement 
by high-school graduates 
saves money for them because it 
spares them from buying new clothes. 
To examine this argument, three in- 
vestigators gave questionnaires to 
graduating Seniors in Terre Haute, 
Indiana. J. R. Shannon, of Sacramen- 
to State College, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; Marian A. Kittle, of Cottey 
College, Nevada, Missouri; and Erma 
R. Mewhinney, of Garfield High 
School in Terre Haute, report their 
study in an article, “Economies of 
Academic Costumes,” appearing in 
School Activities for February, 1949. 

Here is what they found. In two 
high schools, one using caps and gowns 
and the other not using them, the 
same percentage of graduating girls 
(93 per cent) bought new dresses. 
Among the boys, 78 per cent of the 
group without caps and gowns bought 
new suits, and 58 per cent with caps 
and gowns did so; but the latter group 
paid considerably more for their suits. 
The authors summarize their findings 
as follows: “‘In so far as the data of 
this survey are a basis for conclusions, 
the use of caps and gowns at high- 
school commencements will have to 
be justified or defended on other 
grounds than economic.” 


Caps and 
gowns for 
graduates? 
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Workshop 
for leaders 


of groups 


For the third consecu- 
tive year, leadersin group 
dynamics and social re- 
search announce their 
national training laboratory in group 
development, to be held at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. The labora- 
tory will be concerned with training 
leaders for “‘group membership, group 
productivity, and group strength.” 
The laboratory is sponsored by the 
National Education Association and 
staff members from the University of 
Illinois, University of Michigan, Ohio 
State University, and the University 
of Chicago. 

Applications for admission to the 
laboratory should be sent to Leland P. 
Bradford, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
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Washington 6, D.C., before April 30. 
The laboratory begins on June 19 and 
will end on July 8. A fee of $100 plus 
an average cost of $40 a week for 
maintenance constitute the total cost. 
The laboratory extends a special invi- 
tation to members of teacher organiza- 
tions and school systems. 

According to the announcement is- 
sued by the laboratory, participants 
will have an opportunity “‘for explor- 
ing new scientific knowledge and prac- 
ticing basic skills in human relations 
through integration of education and 
research methods, action techniques, 
and group work. Those accepted will 
work with other leaders from many 
different job backgrounds, community 
situations, and geographical areas.” 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
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Authors of ‘The news notes in this is- 
news notes suehave been prepared by 
and articles ROBERT J. HAvicHurRsT, 

professor of education and 
secretary of the Committee on Human 
Development at the University of 
Chicago. LEONARD V. Koos, professor 
of secondary education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, reports the results 
of a study made in the state of Penn- 
sylvania to determine the best plan 
for developing and maintaining junior 
colleges. ROBEN J. MAASKE, president 
of Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, La Grande, Oregon, describes 
the use of the symposium method 
in high-school teaching. H. Orro 
DAHLKE and THomas O. MONAHAN, 
both assistant professors at the Uni- 


versity of Connecticut, discuss the 
problems which arise in applying 
sociometric techniques to the schools. 
Joun R. EALEs, co-ordinator and 


director of secondary education in 
the Los Angeles County Schools, Los 
Angeles, California, recommends that 
the broad purposes and aims of 
secondary education be interpreted 
for both the general public and high- 
school students. PAUL W. TERRY, pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University 
of Alabama, and E. HENp- 
RICKS, research assistant in the De- 
partment of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, present a list of select- 
ed references on the extra-curriculum. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, 
professor of education at 
Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania. 
JASPER J. VALENTI, research assistant 
in the Department of Education at 
the University of Chicago. GEORGE 
W. Browy, assistant principal of the 
Tolleston School, Gary, Indiana. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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A COMMUNITY-COLLEGE PLAN 
FOR PENNSYLVANIA. I 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


EPORTED here are the outcomes of 
R an inquiry at the state level to 
arrive at a plan of developing and 
maintaining junior colleges, or, to ap- 
ply the designation which has gained 
popular favor since it was used in the 
report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, “community 
colleges.”” The state is Pennsylvania. 
The problems investigated are the 
need for such a development, the loca- 
tion of the institutions, their organiza- 
tional relationship to lower school lev- 
els, the costs involved in maintaining 
them (including the issue of state aid), 
and the agencies of control both lo- 
cally and for the commonwealth. 

The investigation was made by the 
writer’ during the spring and summer 
of 1948. It was part of a comprehen- 
sive survey of higher education in the 
state, referred to as the “‘ Post-High- 
School Study,” of which Dr. George 
A. Works was director. The making of 
the survey was financed by an appro- 
priation of Pennsylvania’s General 
Assembly. The work was done under 
the sponsorship of the Joint State 

‘With the help of Sebastian V. Martorana, 
who at the time was research assistant for junior 


colleges in the Division of Higher Education in 
the United States Office of Education. 


* 


Government Commission, a continu- 
ing body provided for under state leg- 
islation. A co-operating committee of 
fifteen members representative of edu- 
cational and other interests in the sev- 
eral geographic sections of the com- 
monwealth was appointed. Ten mem- 
bers were appointed by the Governor; 
two each were appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the President pro tempore 
of the Senate of the General As- 
sembly. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction was also a member. 


NEED FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Proportions of the 18-20 age group 
in school.—One measure used to throw 
light on the need for opportunities for 
education at the post-high-school 
level is the percentage of persons of 
certain age groups reported by the 
federal Census of 1940 as attending 
school. Age groups compared are the 
16-17 year-olds and the 18-20 year- 
olds, which, respectively, may be re- 
garded as ages appropriate for later 
high-school and early college, or 
“‘junior-college,” years. For the whole 
state these percentages were, respec- 
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tively, 76.2 and 21.1. That is, the pro- 
portion of the older group attending 
school was only between a fourth and 
a third of the younger group. 

The distributions and the median 
percentages for the 67 counties and 
the 103 municipalities with 10,000 or 
more population, shown in Table 1, 
emphasize the impression of disparity 
between the two age groups. The dis- 
tribution of counties for the 16-17 
year group is clustered in the upper 
percentage intervals; that for the 18- 
20 year group in the lower intervals, 
with a wide gap between the two 
distributions. Almost the same dis- 
parity is seen for the distributions 
for the municipalities. The general 
impression given is that the post- 
high-school age level lags far behind 
the later high-school level in school 
actendance. 

When comparison was made be- 
tween the percentages of persons 18- 
20 years old attending school in the 
67 counties and the indexes of socio- 
economic status of the counties, a sig- 
nificant relationship was found. For 
the counties with indexes of 85—89, the 
median percentage was 17.8, while for 
the counties with indexes of 110-14, 
the median percentage was 24.2. The 
percentage for a few counties was out 
of line with the relationship, but, for 
almost all counties, the proportion at- 
tending reflected the influence of 
socioeconomic status. 

Proportions of high-school graduates 
continuing.—From evidence available 
in reports of Pennsylvania’s Depart- 
ment of Education it was possible to 
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compute the percentages of high- 
school graduates from 1931 to 1947 
who continued their education at the 
higher level during the year following 
graduation. The total number of grad- 
uates mounted rapidly until 1941, but 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE 67 COUNTIES AND THE 
103 MUNICIPALITIES OF MORE THAN 
10,000 POPULATION IN PENNSYLVANIA AC- 
CORDING TO PERCENTAGES OF PERSONS 
16-17 AND 18-20 YEARS OLD ATTENDING 
SCHOOL IN 1940 


NUMBER OF 
MUNICIPALITIES 


NUMBER OF 
CounTIES 


16-17 


90.0-93.9... 9 
86.0-89. 23 
82.0-85. 26 
78.0-81 
74-90-77. 
79.0-73. 
66.0-69. 
62.0-65. 
58.0-61 
54-0-57- 
50.0-53. 
46.0-49. 
42.0-45. 
38.0-41. 
34.0737. 
30.0-33.9... 
26.0-29.9... 
22.0-25.9... 
18.0-21.9... 
14.0-17.9... 
10.0-13.9... 


Median... 


the percentage continuing declined al- 
most steadily from 30.6 in 1931 to 14.1 
in 1941. The percentage rose to 21.6 
for graduates of 1947. 

The variation of percentages from 
county to county and from city to 
city is very wide, establishing great 
inequalities of educational oppor- 
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tunity. The actual range for counties 
in 1941 was from 4.6 to 32.1 per cent 
and in 1947, from 10.1 to 30.3 per 
cent. For municipalities it was even 
wider: in 1941 it was from 0.7 to 51.2 
per cent and in 1947, from 7.9 to 58.8. 

To some extent, but only moder- 
ately, the variation can be explained 
by the presence in some civil units and 
districts of opportunities for higher 
education of one sort or another. Of 
the counties, 37.4 per cent were with- 
out opportunities and of municipali- 
ties with populations of 10,000 and 
over, 68.9 per cent were without. Of 
districts with 500 or more and with 
800 or more students in Grades IX- 
XII, the percentages without oppor- 
tunities were, respectively, 79.5 and 
64.5. The extent of influence of prox- 
imity of opportunities may be seen in 
the following measures: (1) for coun- 
ties without and with opportunities 
the percentages of high-school gradu- 
ates continuing in 1941 were, respec- 
tively, 12.6 and 15.1; in 1947, 17.0and 
21.2; (2) for municipalities without 
and with opportunities the percent- 
ages in 1941 were, respectively, 13.5 
and 17.7, and in 1947, 20.8 and 24.3. 

The small differences between civil 
units and districts without and with 
opportunities prompted comparison 
with situations having junior colleges. 
The comparison is made in Figure 1, 
which reports the medians for the 
Pennsylvania cities in 1941 and 1947, 
those for midwestern cities without 
junior colleges, for midwestern cities 
with tuition-charging junior colleges, 
and for midwestern and California 
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cities with tuition-free junior colleges.” 
It may be said further concerning the 
tuition-charging junior colleges that 
the average tuition rate was some- 
what less than a hundred dollars per 
year and concerning the tuition-free 
junior colleges that there was no tend- 
ency to difference in the percentages 
continuing in the states of the Mid- 
west and in California. 

It should be noted from the figure 
that the percentage in midwestern 
cities without junior colleges in 1941 
was somewhat larger than for Penn- 
sylvania cities in the same year, al- 
though the percentage for Pennsyl- 
vania cities rose by 1947 from its 
earlier level. Without doubt, the 
measure for midwestern cities without 
junior colleges rose also during the 
same interval. The chief findings from 
the comparison are that the presence 
of a tuition-charging junior college 
(with the rate of tuition around a hun- 
dred dollars per year) increased the 
proportion of high-school graduates 
continuing to higher-level education 
in the median situation by about 
three-fifths and that the presence of a 
tuition-free unit raised the proportion 
to almost three times that in cities 
without such units. 

Factors limiting continuance.—From 
the interpretation up to this point it is 
known that socioeconomic status and 
proximity of opportunities are influ- 
ences on continuance of education by 
high-school graduates in the state. 


2 Leonard V. Koos, ‘‘How To Democratize the 
Junior-College Level,”’ School Review, LII (May, 
1944), 271-84. 
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However, the low proportions con- 
tinuing suggested the desirability of 
an extensive study of existing oppor- 
tunities for higher education. 

An inquiry was made into tuition 
costs in the more than a hundred in- 
stitutions in Pennsylvania. The me- 
dian annual charge for tuition and 
fees for full-time students in 1946-47 
was found to be $361. The medians for 
the different groups of institutions 
were as follows: junior colleges and 
undergraduate centers (20 institu- 
tions), $361; colleges (48), $411; 
teachers’ colleges (14), $150; technical 
and professional schools (5), $350; 
theologica] schools (6), $70; and uni- 
versities (9), $425. It may be readily 
understood why youth from families 
of the lower socioeconomic levels at- 
tend school in small proportions. This 
would be true for families in cities and 
districts with opportunities, and the 
cost would be even more prohibitive 
for youth in cities and districts remote 
from opportunities. 

Among other restrictive influences 
are the nature of the curriculum offer- 
ing in the institutions, the degree of 
selection exercised by the admitting 
institutions, the policy of sex segrega- 
tion, and denomination. The possible 
effect of each of these will be briefly 
considered. 

Of these four additional factors the 
nature of the curriculum is probably 
the most pervasive in influence. This 
assertion has the support of an exami- 
nation of the offerings of 103 institu- 
tions in the state in 1946-47 as de- 
scribed in their catalogues. In this ex- 
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amination, the following classification 
of curriculums available in the institu- 
tions at the level of the first two col- 
lege years was used: liberal arts, 
pre-professional, teacher preparation, 
technical and other professional, and 
terminal occupational. The curricu- 
lum last named is intended for stu- 
dents who do not plan to continue be- 
yond the second college year. Only 19 
of the entire group of 103 institutions 
have such curriculums. They were 
found in 14 of the 21 junior colleges 
and undergraduate centers and in 5 
of the 47 colleges. The work in these 
two years in almost all institutions is 
essentially preparatory to the next 
higher level and has relatively little 
meaning for students who do not plan 
to complete four or more years of col- 
lege or university programs. In this 
connection it is appropriate to report 
that only a fourth of all students en- 
tering junior colleges transfer to higher 
institutions, the remaining three- 
fourths concluding their education 
within the junior-college period.* 
Closely associated with the inade- 
quacy of present curriculum offerings 
for popularizing the collegiate level 
are the selective practices of the higher 
institutions in admitting students. 
Although these policies vary, the tra- 
dition is that of taking pride in a 
highly selected student body. The pol- 
icy of selection is a logical accompani- 
ment of curriculum offerings four or 


3 Walter Crosby Eells and Others, Why Jun- 
ior College Terminal Education? pp. 60-65. Ter- 
minal Education Monograph No. 3. Washington: 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 1941. 
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more years in length, whether liberal 
arts, pre-professional, or professional. 
Popularization demands an abate- 
ment of highly selective practices at 
the same time that terminal programs 
are extensively developed. 

In 1946-47 ten of 103 municipali- 
ties with populations of 10,000 and 
over had higher institutions admitting 
only men or only women. The restric- 
tive influence of sex segregation in an 
educational institution is obvious. In 
the same number of institutions there 
was denominational control. Although 
denominationalism as a barrier to at- 
tendance has for some time been on 
the wane, no one will doubt that it is 
still a restrictive influence against 
popularization of college-level educa- 
tion. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
various restrictive influences seldom 
operate singly; more often than not, 
two or more are joined in the same in- 
stitution, such as distance from the 
student, a tuition rate that is prohibi- 
tive to persons of low socioeconomic 
status, and a curriculum suited only 
for those who will continue through 
the full college or professional course, 
not to mention still others. 

The kind of institution needed.—The 
upshot of the foregoing analysis is the 
indication of the need for provision in 
the state of a basically different kind 
of unit than the typical higher institu- 
tion, if the collegiate level of education 
is to be democratized. The issue of the 
importance of the service of existing 
higher institutions is not raised; 
rather, the need for another type of 
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institution that will broaden the base 
of collegiate education. This institu- 


’ tion must be accessible to the youth of 


appropriate ages by being near at 
hand (as a local institution) and by 
being tuition-free. Its curriculums 
should include both the work in prepa- 
ration for more advanced education 
and the terminal offerings required to 
meet the occupational and general 
needs of the majority of prospective 
students. Even if it does not abandon 
selective procedures, it must at least 
retreat from the highly selective poli- 
cies of the traditional higher institu- 
tion. 

Status of the junior college in Penn- 
syluania.—Because persons not con- 
versant with the actual situation may 
urge that the state is already well sup- 
plied with community colleges, a few 
facts on the status are here reported. 
Using evidence available in reports of 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion,‘ it may be reported that Penn- 
sylvania had in 1947 only 10, or 2.2 
per cent, of the 463 junior colleges of 
the country, and these institutions en- 
rolled only 2,612, or 1.2 per cent, of 
the students in the country’s junior 
colleges. In the same year, the esti- 
mated population eighteen and nine- 
teca years of age in the state made up 
8.1 per cent of that of the same age 
group in the country as a whole. 
The percentages indicate that junior- 
college development in the state 
lags far behind that in the country 
generally. 


4 United States Office of Education, Circular 
238. 
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WHERE AND HOW TO ORGANIZE 


High-school enrolments in the state.— 
The present section is concerned 
mainly with where the community 
colleges should be established and un- 
der what organizational arrangements 
with other parts of the school system. 

For reasons that are already appar- 
ent and that will be given further sup- 
port below, a policy of localism is fol- 
lowed in identifying the places where 
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tification for using enrolment in high- 
school grades is that it provides a 
measure of interest in, and utilization 
of, educational opportunities in the 
given district at the level next below 
that of the community college. 

The distribution by size of enrol- 
ment in Grades [X-XII in all dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania maintaining 
high schools is displayed in Table 2. 
It may be seen that, of the 879 dis- 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION BY ENROLMENTS IN GRADES IX-XII IN 1946-47 OF DISTRICTS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA MAINTAINING HIGH SCHOOLS 


Enrolment Number Per Cent 


Enrolment Number Per Cent 


Fewer than 100......... 


0.8 


NOnNA UMHS CONT 


co 


community colleges should be estab- 
lished. This is the policy of locating a 
state’s community colleges, so far as 
possible, within commuting distance 
of prospective students, as otherwise 
the institutions can hardly serve as 
community colleges. 

In applying the policy here, a meas- 
ure used as one indication of feasibil- 
ity of maintaining a community col- 
lege is enrolment in the high-school 
grades, IX through XII, that is, the 
enrolment in these grades irrespective 
of the patterns of school organization 
in the different districts, whether the 
pattern is 8-4, 6-3-3, or 6-6. The jus- 


tricts, 20.8 per cent, or about a fifth of 
all, enrolled fewer than 100 pupils; 
24.0 per cent, or about a fourth, en- 
rolled between 100 and 200, etc. Fully 
three-fifths of all these enrolments 
were of fewer than 300 students. This 
is to say that the majority of high 
schools in the state are small—a fact 
complicating the problem of establish- 
ing community colleges. 

This tabulation disregards, to save 
space, the distribution of enrolments 
for each of the four classes of districts 
in the state. Districts of the first class, 
which include only Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, had enrolments in excess 
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of 20,000. The enrolments for districts 
of the second class, 20 in number, 
ranged from 1,600 to 4,999. Enrol- 
ments for districts of the third class as 
a group, including those with city and 
with county superintendents, ranged 
between 100 and 2,499, while those 
for fourth-class districts enrolled be- 
tween fewer than 100 and ggg. These 
differences in distributions lead to the 
expectation that districts of the first 
three classes would be those most 
likely to meet any criterion for loca- 
tion of community colleges based on 
high-school enrolment. 

Deriving the criterion of enrolment.— 
A working criterion of 800 students in 
Grades IX—XII was derived and ap- 
plied for. identifying the districts 
which should first be considered as lo- 
cations for community colleges. It 
owes its derivation to two factors: 
(1) the minimum desirable enrolment 
for the community college and (2) the 
ratio of community-college enrolment 
to local high-school enrolment in these 
grades. The minimum desirable com- 
munity-college enrolment was set at 
200 students and was based on two 
controlling considerations, namely, 
the need for a student body large 
enough to justify an adequate curric- 
ulum and the influence of enrolment 
on costs per student. Exposition of 
these considerations is not reproduced 
here, but it may be said that they are 
factually established. The ratio of 
community-college to high-school en- 
rolment applied in this Pennsylvania 
inquiry is 1:4, which would call for an 
enrolment of at least 800 in Grades 
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IX-—XII in a district to be considered 
as a location for a community college. 
The ratio of 1:4 is somewhat 

smaller than was used by the writer in 
projecting a proposal for post-high- 
school development in a midwestern 
state a few years ago. For that state a 
ratio of 1:3 was applied because it had 
been found that junior-college enrol- 
ments in free-tuition situations in the 
Midwest and California were, on the 
average, almost exactly one-third of 
the high-school enrolments.’ It goes 
almost without saying that the pro-— 
portion of the high-school enrolment 
represented by the junior-college en- 
rolment was much smaller in tuition- 
charging than in tuition-free situa- 
tions. For the former it was only about 
a seventh, and the proportion in tui- 
tion-free situations was 2.4 times that 
in tuition-charging situations. Be- 
cause the proportions of youth con- 
tinuing to the college level in Pennsy]- 
vania were lower than in the Midwest 
and California (see Figure 1), the ratio 
of 1:4 seems a reasonable proportion. 
While to some persons it may seem a 
little conservative, conservatism is en- 
couraged not only by the relatively 
small proportions continuing at the 
college level under current provisions 
for higher education but also by the 
greater opportunities for employment 
in a state as largely industrial as Penn- 
sylvania. 

The policy of localism in establishing 
community colleges——Application of 
the policy of localism in the proposals 
in this report is urged by the conclu- 


5 Leonard V. Koos, of. cit., p. 281. 
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sions from an earlier investigation 
which ascertained the proportions of 
graduates of high schools at different 
distances from state, or regional, 
junior colleges entering those institu- 
tions.° The percentages from local 
high schools entering local junior col- 
leges and regional junior colleges were 


PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


In cities, 1941 


In cities, 1947 


MIDWESTERN AND CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


In cities without junior colleges, 1941 


In cities with tuition-charging junior col- 


leges, 1941 


In cities with tuition-free junior colleges, 


1941 
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colleges were, respectively, 44.3 and 
43.2, whereas the percentage entering 
the state institutions from high schools 
7-15 miles distant was 12.7, and the 
percentage declined steadily with in- 
crease of distance of the high school 
from the regional institutions. It 
should be said that representatives of 


Per Cent 
20 40 60 


31.8 


53-5 


Fic. 1.—Median percentages of graduates of high schools in municipalities in Pennsylvania in 
1941 and 1947 and in certain groups of cities in the Midwest and California in 1941 who continued 
their education in institutions at the collegiate level. 


both large and approximately equal. 
However, the percentages from high 
schools outside the districts of location 
of regional junior colleges were so 
small as to discredit the principle of 
regionalism. To be specific, the per- 
centages of graduates of local high 
schools entering state, or regional, 
junior colleges and local public junior 


6 Leonard V. Koos, “Local versus Regional 
Junior Colleges,” School Review, LII (November, 
1944), 525-31. 


the undergraduate centers in Pennsy]l- 
vania operating under the auspices of 
Pennsylvania State College were in- 
cluded in this investigation, and the 
evidence for them was in accord with 
that for the study as a whole. 

The implications of this comparison 
of local and regional junior colleges in 
respect to their power to draw high- 
school graduates at varying distances 
from undergraduate centers and area 
centers are such as largely to discredit 
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regional institutions. The acceptabil- 
ity of these centers may be further 
questioned in comparison with com- 
munity colleges on the grounds of the 
relatively large tuition charges made 
and the restricted nature of the cur- 
riculum. The charges for tuition in the 
centers have been the chief source of 
support, whereas community colleges 
should be tuition-free, and the cur- 
riculum has been largely limited to the 
standard courses in the first two col- 
lege years. It is safe to conclude that 
popularization ef the level will be 
notably increased by replacing the 
centers with community colleges. 

Distribution of districts meeting the 
criterion.—A highly important matter 
for concern in establishing community 
colleges is their geographic distribu- 
tion. A partial check on this distribu- 
tion is to note the distribution of the 
districts meeting the criterion of 800 
or more students in Grades [X—XII to 
the counties of the state. This check is 
being reported without recommending 
departure from the policy of localism 
and without commitment to a county- 
unit plan of community-college devel- 
opment in a state which does not oper- 
ate its counties as local school districts. 

The total number of districts repre- 
sented is 93. This includes the 87 
districts in Table 2 found in the inter- 
vals from 800-899 to over 20,000 and 
6 districts in the 700-799 interval 
which were found to have 750-799 
students. These 6 districts were added 
because it is to be expected that their 
enrolments might attain 800 in a year 
or two. 
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The distribution of the 67 counties 
in the state by the number of districts 
meeting the criterion is given in the 
second column of Table 3. According 
to the evidence, 26 of the counties 
would be without community colleges 
if such units were established only in 
districts meeting the criterion. At the 
same time, 41 counties, or about 
three-fifths of all, have one or more 
districts meeting the criterion and 
would have community colleges. The 
table reports also the counties having 
and not having within their bound- 
aries some kind of educational oppor- 
tunity at the post-high-school level in 
1947-48; that is, a college, university, 
teachers’ college, undergraduate cen- 
ter, etc., or two or more different 
types of institutions. Of the 26 coun- 
ties without districts meeting the cri- 
terion, 10 have opportunities and 16 
are without them, and of the 41 coun- 
ties with such districts, 32 contain op- 
portunities and 9 do not. The analysis 
finds that the great majority of coun- 
ties which have districts meeting the 
criterion also have some kind of oppor- 
tunity. The effect of the presence of 
these institutions on popularizing the 
post-high-school level was studied in 
the first section of this article, and a 
far from significant influence was 
noted. 

A concrete impression of the dis- 
tribution over the state of districts 
meeting the criterion and of oppor- 
tunities for post-high-school educa- 
tion is given in Figure 2, which is a 
map of the state including names and 
boundaries of counties. The approxi- 
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mate, although not accurate, loca- 
tions of both the districts and the op- 
portunities are indicated. The impres- 
sion bears out the expectations from 
the evidence reported: it is an impres- 
sion that establishment of community 
colleges in all districts meeting the 
criterion would expand greatly the 
proportion of districts in the state 
where post-high-school education is 
available and at the same time serve, 
through affording additional oppor- 
tunities with fewer restrictive influ- 
ences on attendance than in institu- 
tions now operative, to increase the 
proportions of youth in school at the 
post-high-school level. 

Possibilities in counties without dis- 
tricts meeting the criterion.—The fact 
that 26 of the 67 counties contained 
no single district meeting the criterion 
of 800 students in Grades IX—XII 
raises the question of what may be 
done in them to provide community- 
college opportunities for their youth 
and prompts further consideration of 
the community-college problem in 
such counties in the state. For this 
further consideration, the full report 
presented additional evidence. One 
kind of evidence was the number of 
students in Grades [IX—XII in each 
county. This evidence found only a 
small number of counties with fewer 
than a thousand students in these 
grades. Another kind of evidence was 
the number of persons in the popula- 
tion 18-20 years old in each county. 
While it is not known what propor- 
tions of youth of these ages would be 
available for attendance at a com- 
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munity college, it was noted that rela- 
tively few counties had fewer than a 
thousand in this age group in 1940. 
The report urged intensive inquiry in 
the counties without individual dis- 
tricts meeting the criterion in order to 
ascertain in how many and under 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE 67 COUNTIES IN 
PENNSYLVANIA ACCORDING TO THE NUM- 
BERS OF DISTRICTS WITH 800 OR MORE 
STUDENTS IN GRADES IX-XII IN 1946-47 
AND THE NUMBERS OF COUNTIES WITH 
AND WITHOUT OPPORTUNITIES FOR EDU- 
CATION AT POST-HIGH-SCHOOL LEVEL IN 
1947-48 


NuMBER OF COUNTIES 


NUMBER OF 
Districts Without 
Oppor- 
tunities 


With 
Oppor- 


tunities 


what arrangements community col- 
leges might be established and main- 
tained by plans of consolidation or of 
co-operative effort analogous to the 
plans followed in maintaining high 
schools by co-operative effort. It con- 
tained illustrations of possibilities 
along these lines and also stressed the 
preferability of consolidation of dis- 
tricts to the plan of co-operative 
effort. 

Plans of consolidation and co-oper- 
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ative effort can do much to extend 
post-high-school opportunities to 
many districts and sections where es- 
tablishment of community colleges 
would otherwise be impracticable. 
However, even after resort has been 
taken to all possibilities of this kind, 
some <:ctions of the state will remain 
unservec by local institutions at this 
level. The distribution of the popula- 
tion in Pennsylvania lends itself better 
to community-college development 
than that of many other states. Nev- 
ertheless, her terrain and the sparse 
distribution of population in some sec- 
tions will call for one more step to 
popularize the level, that of providing 
subsistence allowances for students 
who live beyond commuting distance 
from a community college. Such al- 
lowances would be needed by a small 
minority of prospective students only 
but would be essential to full equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity. They 
would be the third link in a chain of 
economic policy that would bring 
post-high-school education to all de- 
serving youth, the other two links 
being free tuition and transportation 
for those within commuting distance. 

Incorporating the community college 
into the local school system.—In prac- 
tice, there are three ways in which the 
community college, or junior college, 
is incorporated in the local school sys- 
tems of the country. In about a third 
of all systems with these units, they 
are separately housed and adminis- 
tered, that is, as two-year units sepa- 
rate from lower schools but still part 
of the system. In most of the remain- 
ing, or almost two-thirds, of the sys- 
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tems the two-year unit is housed, or 
“associated,” with three-year or four- 
year high schools in what are termed 
3-2 or 4-2 “‘associations.”’ During the 
past ten to twenty years there has 
emerged a third type of organization 
involving the integration of the two 
post-high-school with the last two 
high-school years into a four-year 
junior college, or community-college, 
unit. This type of unit is almost al- 
ways accompanied in the same school 
systems by four-year junior high 
schools including Grades VII—X. The 
resulting organization is known as the 
“6-4-4 plan.” Well over twenty school 
systems in the nation are now com- 
mitted to this pattern, and many 
other systems are giving it serious con- 
sideration. It has been found that 
most administrative officers who have 
had experience in local systems main- 
taining junior colleges prefer the 
6-4-4 plan to any other,’ and a poll 
of superintendents of schools in cities 
of 5,000 population and over through- 
out the country has found many more 
of them favorable to this plan than to 
any other.® 

Investigation has shown that a sep- 
arate two-year unit cannot be economi- 
cally self-sufficient in respect to plant 
and facilities before it has an enrol- 
ment of about a thousand students.’ 


7 Leonard V. Koos, “‘Opinions of Administra- 
tors on Organizing the Junior College,” School 
Review, LII (April, 1944), 215-27. 

8 Conclusion from a study by Sebastian V. 


Martorana, at this writing unpublished. 


9Leonard V. Koos, Integrating High School 
and College: The Six-Four-Four Plan at Work, pp. 
175-79. New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 
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The import of this conclusion for the 
problem of organizational relationship 
of community colleges recommended 
for Pennsylvania is apparent when 
prediction is made of their enrolments. 
It will be recalled that, in Table 2, 93 
districts were identified, through ap- 
plication of the ratio 1:4 of commu- 
nity-college to high-school enrolment, 
as meeting the criterion of 800 or more 
students in these grades to warrant 
considering them as possible loca- 
tions for community colleges. On this 
ratio, a district should have around 
3,500-4,000 students in Grades [X- 
XII to expect an enrolment of 1,000 
students in the two post-high-school 
years. Not more than 5-10 of the 93 
districts could expect to have enrol- 
ments in these two years large enough 
to justify the operation of separate 
two-year units. For all remaining dis- 
tricts, association or integration with 
high-school years would be more eco- 
nomical and, therefore, practically 
imperative. 

The issue of organization of local 
school systems to incorporate post- 
high-school years is far from being one 
merely of economy in providing op- 
portunities at the level, however im- 
portant economy may be. It is even 
more the educational preferability of 
integration through the 6-4-4 plan or 
of association of post-high-school 
years with the senior high school. The 
educational advantages of the 6-4-4 
plan, established in fact, have been 
summarized elsewhere.*° 

1 Leonard V. Koos, op. cit., pp. 187-91. 


The feasibility of the 6-4-4 plan in 
Pennsylvania is encouraged by the 
large proportion of systems in the 
state that have effected junior high 
school reorganization. Data gathered 
indicate that the great majority of 
districts have effected this reorganiza- 
tion. In this regard Pennsylvania is in 
the vanguard of the commonwealths 
of the nation. Junior high school re- 
organization is quite appropriately to 
be regarded as a first long step toward 
the 6-4-4 plan which, to be achieved, 
would require the two further steps of 
adding two post-high-school years to 
the senior high school and shifting 
Grade X to the junior high school. 

The community college and district 
organization.—It is appropriate at this 
point to revert briefly to a problem 
touched on above, namely, that of 
how best to bring community-college 
opportunities to the population in nu- 
merous districts not meeting the cri- 
terion of 800 students in Grades [X- 
XII. It was suggested that this might, 
in many instances, be accomplished 
by consolidation of districts or by a 
plan of co-operative effort analogous 
to that in use in the state at lower 
school levels. The second of these 
plans has something to commend it in 
that voters in the districts represented 
may be willing to approve entrance 
into a co-operative arrangement when 
they would oppose consolidation be- 
cause in consolidation the identities of 
districts are submerged. The co-opera- 
tive arrangement is also urged because 
some persons regard it as a first step 
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toward ultimate consolidation. An ob- 
jection to the plan of co-operative 
effort is its unwieldiness in adminis- 
tration, and, on this account, this re- 
port emphasizes a preference for con- 
solidation to achieve the larger dis- 
trict that meets the criterion. 

If or when a policy of consolidation 
is applied, it should involve both the 
post-high-school and the lower ele- 
mentary- and high-school levels. Con- 
solidation at the post-high-school level 
alone is sometimes urged to achieve 
the larger district for community- 
college purposes, but such a plan has 
the serious objections that it interferes 
with essential integration and articu- 
lation of post-high-school and high- 
school years and increases the costs of 
the post-high-school level. It inter- 
feres with integration and articulation 
by introducing the formidable barrier 
of autonomous control of the different 
levels." Similarly, if a plan of co-oper- 
ative effort is approved and used, it 
should avoid the defect of autonomous 
control of either high-school or post- 
high-school level. 

The curriculum in community col- 
leges.—One more aspect of the prob- 
lem of organizing community colleges 
should be considered before attention 
is turned to the problem of financing 
them. This is the curriculum offering. 
Without going into the history of the 
curriculum in these institutions, it 
may be said that recent years have 


™ Leonard V. Koos, “‘The Junior College and 
District Organization,” School Review, LIV (Sep- 
tember, 1946), 389-400. 
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seen a movement of setting up (1) a 
core of general education as nearly 
alike for all students as may be. A 
somewhat analogous development is 
influencing the curriculum in the first 
two years of our colleges and universi- 
ties. The other main constituent of the 
emerging community-college curricu- 
lum for full-time students is (2) two- 
way opportunity for specialization in 
terms of the student’s interest and 
abilities, with (a) preparation for fur- 
ther work in university or college and 
(b) preparation for vocations at the 
subprofessional level, usually referred 
to as “terminal” vocational educa- 
tion. In most cases the full-time stu- 
dent will, in addition to taking the 
core of general education, pursue one 
or the other of these two avenues of 
specialization. While the proportions 
of students in these two main groups 
will vary from community to com- 
munity, on the average the prepara- 
tory group is much smaller than the 
terminal group. In addition to full- 
time students, community colleges 
provide offerings for employed youth 
and adults on a part-time basis, these 
offerings being sufficiently wide in 
variety to serve the important inter- 
ests of this large sector of the popula- 
tion. 

The terminal occupational portion 
of the educational program should be 
such as to meet the needs of employ- 
ment in the community and in the 
state. The main lines of this subpro- 
fessional preparation will be in techni- 
cal, commercial, agricultural, and 
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homemaking (and related) pursuits, 
and the emphasis in each community 
will be on preparation for occupations 
in that community and for occupa- 
tions widely represented in many com- 
munities in the state. The occupations 
should be identified and the prepara- 
tion needed for employment in them 
planned on the basis of information 
derived from occupational surveys. 
From the foregoing statement con- 
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cerning terminal occupational offer- 
ings it will be understood that the rec- 
ommendation here is that the techni- 
cal-vocational curriculums be devel- 
oped within comprehensive commu- 
nity colleges and not continued in 
separate technical institutes operated 
by the local communities or by Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


[To be concluded| 
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THE SYMPOSIUM METHOD IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL ‘TEACHING 


ROBEN J. MAASKE 
Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Grande, Oregon 


OR many years there has been ap- 
F parent a trend toward providing 
greater opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, creative thinking, and student 
initiative through informal discussion 
and learning procedures in the high- 
school classroom. 

In many classrooms, however, the 
docility and passivity of the majority 
of students in the regular learning 
procedures are marked characteristics. 
Students are usually content to allow 
the lion’s share of the responsibility for 
the mental work to rest on the teach- 
er. This is true not only in the second- 
ary school but often in college class- 
rooms. The elementary school has in- 
duced a considerable amount of pupil 
self-expression and co-operative plan- 
ning in its program. 

The pathway of progress in the 
methodology of secondary-school 
teaching is somewhat strewn with 
various types of particular methods. 
Some of these methods found an early 
demise while others, in modified form, 
have lived to enrich and enliven the 
teaching and learning process. Most 
of these have added a distinct contri- 
bution to the whole. Perhaps the syn- 
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thesis of the best of them should com- 
prise the desirable professional equip- 
ment of the high-school teacher. 

Each of these methods has usually 
had for its objective the shifting of a 
greater part of the responsibility in the 
learning process from the teacher to 
the individual student. These methods 
have been originated over the years to 
alleviate the general charge that high- 
school classrooms have been largely 
dominated by the teacher and that 
they have provided too little urge or 
opportunity for other than the bright- 
er students to think independently, to 
originate ideas, to make full presenta- 
tions, and to assume a greater respon- 
sibility in the learning process. 

The symposium discussion, among 
the newer techniques in high-school 
and college teaching, deserves a wider 
trial. In the past it has been rather 
closely associated with the adult-edu- 
cation field and with meetings and 
conferences of various kinds. The 
symposium method, however, pos- 
sesses many interesting possibilities 
also for the high-school classroom, the 
school assembly, the home room, 
school clubs and organizations, and 
other extra-classroom activities. 
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EXPLANATION OF SYMPOSIUM 
DISCUSSION 


The term “symposium” originates 
from a Greek word indicating a feast 
or party. It was the custom of the 
times in that country to make these 
feasts lengthy affairs at which presen- 
tations of ideas and points of view on 
topics under consideration were made 
in somewhat formal manner. The 
term in later years has come to include 
a collection of short essays by different 
authors on a common topic—so called 
from the appellation given to the philo- 
sophical dialogue by the Greeks. By 
further extension, the term has been 
applied to a series of presentations by 
individuals on a common topic, ac- 
companied by a more or less informal 
interchange of views among members 
of the audience. 

More concisely, for our purpose, the 
symposium method consists of having 
a chairman or symposium leader, plus 
a group of, usually, four, five, or six 
persons, each of whom presents, in a 
concise, organized, more or less formal 
way, one phase of the main topic se- 
lected for discussion. These persons 
can be arranged, at the front of the 
classroom or on a stage, in a semicircle 
facing the audience. 


CONTRASTS WITH PANEL 
DISCUSSION 


It should be pointed out that the 
symposium-discussion method is often 
confused with the panel-discussion 
method, which is quite different. For 
a more complete explanation of the 
panel-discussion method, the reader 
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may consult another article by the 
present writer.” 

The panel discussion presumes a 
topic of somewhat controversial na- 
ture, often in the form of a question. 
The panel members, usually chosen 
because of different points of view, in- 
formally and spontaneously express 
varying viewpoints and thresh the 
topic about, hoping to arrive at some 
conclusions. In the symposium-dis- 
cussion method the topic is not neces- 
sarily controversial but is one on 
which definite information is needed. 
The information is provided through 
organized, somewhat formal presenta- 
tions based on specific phases of the 
main topic. 


FUNCTIONS OF LEADER, MEMBERS, 
AND AUDIENCE 


The function of the symposium 
leader is (1) to introduce each member 
and his topic, as he begins his presen- 
tation (this procedure is usually not 
necessary in a high-school class); 
(2) to make desirable preliminary re- 
marks and then to make the necessary 
interpretive remarks connecting one 
presentation with other presentations 
and with the symposium topic; (3) to 
open the discussion to the audience, 
either following each presentation or 
at the close of the last presentation; 
and (4) to conclude the symposium 
with a brief summary of the combined 
presentations and their relationship to 
the symposium topic. 

The function and obligation of each 

t Roben J. Maaske, “Using the Panel Dis- 


cussion Method in High School Teaching,” High 
School Journal, XXI (February, 1938), 44-48. 
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symposium member is (1) to present 
his material concisely, within the time 
limit set, in such a way as to have a 
direct bearing on the topic and to in- 
tegrate it to some extent with the 
presentations made by the other mem- 
bers; (2) to make his presentation in- 
formative and interesting; (3) to ask 
questions of another member after 
that person concludes his presenta- 
tion, or to add some item of informa- 
tion, interpretation, or clarification; 
and (4) to answer questions directed 
to him during the audience-participa- 
tion period. 

Unless the class or audience group 
is too large to enable the symposium 
participants to be heard, it is advis- 
able to have them remain seated while 
making their presentations. This ar- 
rangement adds considerably to the 
informality of the discussion and in- 
duces a freer exchange of remarks dur- 
ing the question periods. 

After the discussion has been 
opened to the class or audience by the 
symposium leader, students should 
add their individual contributions, ask 
questions, or take issue with the opin- 
ions expressed. In other words, the 
group is then constituted as a “com- 
mittee of the whole” for the purpose 
of general discussion. 

The teacher should appoint, or ask 
students to volunteer, or have the 
class elect, members to serve on a se- 
lected symposium topic. The appoint- 
ments should be made well in advance 
of the class session for which the dis- 
cussion is scheduled, in order to allow 
ample time for student preparation. 
For the first few trials, it is desirable 
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for the teacher to have each student 
outline or write out the substance of 
his planned presentation. This pre- 
caution will aid in setting a good 
pattern for succeeding symposium 
discussions. 

The teacher might well serve as the 
symposium leader for the first few 
times, later permitting the class to 
elect a leader at the time the symposi- 
um members are chosen. Once the pat- 
tern of this discussion method is 
understood, students normally will re- 
gard it as an honor to be chosen as 
symposium leader and will be eager to 
prepare themselves for the responsi- 
bility. The other class members should 
be asked to keep the coming symposi- 
um-discussion topic in mind while do- 
ing their thinking and reading, so as 
to be prepared to participate in it. 


SCHEDULING THE SYMPOSIUM 
DISCUSSION 


The length of a symposium discus- 
sion in a high-school classroom, or 
elsewhere, should be adjusted to the 
length of the period which is available 
and to the nature of the topic that is 
selected. For an hour period, a sug- 
gested flexible time allotment might 
be two or three minutes for the chair- 
man or leader to set the background 
for the discussion, twenty-five to thir- 
ty minutes for the symposium mem- 
bers (with each member taking an 
equal proportion of the time, for ex- 
ample, a fourth or a fifth), fifteen to 
twenty minutes for audience partici- 
pation, and about three minutes for 
the summary by the leader. For a for- 
ty-five-minute period, the time will be 
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proportionally less for each symposi- 
um member. The time allotments sug- 
gested here cover nearly the full-time 
period, but the symposium topic may 
be developed in less time, particularly 
if only four members are included. 

Caution should be exercised by the 
teacher, particularly for the first few 
trials, so that the time scheduled is not 
too long. It is much better to schedule 
it too short. Each member should be 
informed regarding the length of his 
time, whether he is allotted four min- 
utes, five minutes, etc. To insure that 
each member will stay within the time 
limit, a timekeeper should be appoint- 
ed to indicate when a half-minute or 
a minute remains and also when time 
is up for each member. This warning 
can be given by raising a left hand as the 
preliminary signal and both hands at 
the close of the allotted time. Other 
similar plans can be utilized for the 
purpose. 

The teacher and students together 
can make modifications in the time 
limits and in the other procedures sug- 
gested in this article as they profit 
from experience with the symposium 
discussion. The method, of course, 
should not be overworked. As previ- 
ously indicated, it is better suited to 
certain high-school courses than to 
others. It can, however, be used to 
good advantage as one of several ways 
to make the high-school classroom 
more like a real life laboratory. For 
example, it is a good method for intro- 
ducing a new subject and also for 
summarizing materials and for general 
review purposes. 
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SELECTION OF TOPICS FOR 
SYMPOSIUMS 


Symposium topics should be chosen 
on the basis of their direct or indirect 
outgrowth from the subject materials 
of a particular course. They should be 
somewhat objective and pointed, rath- 
er than vague and philosophical in na- 
ture. Much of the success of the sym- 
posium discussion depends on the 
careful selection of the topic and the 
appropriateness of the phases selected 
for presentation, as well as on the in- 
terest it holds for members of the 
class or other audience. 

As means of judging the success or 
effectiveness of a symposium discus- 
sion, the following criteria might be 
applied: (1) Was the topic one of gen- 
eral interest to the class? (2) Was the 
attention and interest of the class 
maintained throughout the discussion? 
(3) Were the presentations concise, 
well organized, and informative? 
(4) Did the class-audience partici- 
pate to a satisfactory extent? (5) Were 
the conclusions satisfactory for the 
topic that was discussed? 

The following examples of topics for 
symposium discussions in various 
fields at the high-school level may be 
found helpful, as well as provocative, 
in stimulating thinking to originate 
other similar and interesting ones: 


1. English and Literature 
a) What claims to fame do these modern 
authors have? 
(1) Carl Sandburg, (2) John Gals- 
worthy, (3) Thomas Hardy, (4) Rob- 
ert Frost, (5) Somerset Maugham 
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b) Characteristics and contributions of 
the following periods in English lit- 
erature 
(1) Elizabethan, (2) Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, (3) Victorian, (4) Romantic, 
(5) contemporary 
The influence of Edgar Allan Poe on 
modern detective stories from the 
standpoint of: 

(1) Style, (2) characters, (3) setting, 
(4) mysteriousness, (5) plot 
Contributions of the following char- 
acters to the dramatic action of 
Macbeth 

(1) Banquo, (2) Lady Macbeth, 
(3) Macduff, (4) Macbeth, (5) the 
three witches 

. Foreign Languages 

a) Comparisons and contrasts of Roman 
and American life in: 

(1) Citizenship, (2) family living, 
(3) laws, (4) business, (5) government 

b) Importance of the following factors 
in learning Spanish (or German, etc.) 
(1) Vocabulary, (2) speaking, 
(3) writing, (4) grammar, (5) reading 

c) Interesting historic places in France 
(in oral French) 

(1) Louvre, (2) Notre Dame, (3) Ver- 
sailles, (4) Paris, (5) Riviera 

. Commercial and Business 

a) Relative importance of the following 
traits in a stenographer on the job: 
(1) Accuracy, (2) dependability, 
(3) speed, (4) punctuality, (5) loyalty 
to employer, (6) appearance 

b) Importance of the following in keep- 

ing a job in a business firm: 
(1) Ability to do the work assigned, 
(2) ability to get along with people 
effectively, (3) ability to inspire con- 
fidence of the employer 

c) Advantages and disadvantages of the 
following positions: 

(1) Filing clerk, (2) office manager, 
(3) stenographer, (4) typist, (5) sec- 
retary 
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4. Mathematics 


a) Contributions to the field of mathe- 
matics by: 
(1) Thales, (2) Pythagoras, (3) Plato, 
(4) Euclid, (5) Archimedes 
Fundamental applications of geome- 
try as used by: 
(1) Farmers, (2) builders, (3) home- 
makers, (4) architects, (5) designers 
Relative importance of the following 
factors in mastering mathematics 
(1) Class attention, (2) asking ques- 
tions, (3) home study, (4) reading 
ability, (5) ability to concentrate 


. Music 


a) Characteristics of the compositions of 
the following musicians 
(1) Berlioz, (2) Chopin, (3) Wagner, 
(4) Bach, (5) Verdi, (6) Mendelssohn 
b) Chief developments in the following 
periods in music history 
(1) Period of Gregory the Great, 
(2) Palestrina, (3) Monteverde, 
(4) “Romantic” musicians, (5) Twen- 
tieth Century 
Chief characteristics of the contribu- 
tion of the following instruments to 
good band music 
(1) French horn, (2) cornet, (3) clari- 
net, (4) Sousaphone, (5) trombone, 
(6) piccolo 


. Social Sciences 


a) Contributions of the following factors 
to the prevention of poverty 
(1) Public schools, (2) thrift habits, 
(3) industry, (4) public-health agen- 
cies, (5) insurance 
Opportunities for diminishing crime 
through: 
(1) Recreation programs, (2) public 
education, (3) prison reforms, (4) re- 
moval of “crime-breeding” places, 
(5) parental responsibilities 
Picturization of colonial conditions 
as shown by: 
(1) Religious life, (2) educational op- 
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portunities, (3) home furnishings, 
(4) food, (5) type of houses 
7. Health and Physical Education 

a) Contributions to the health program 
of our school by: 
(1) Teacher, (2) student, (3) parent, 
(4) school nurse, (5) coach 

b) Why I like my favorite sport 
(1) Track, (2) baseball, (3) football, 
(4) tennis, (5) basketball 

c) Ways to develop good sportsmanship 
in a school by: 
(1) Players, (2) principal, (3) coach, 
(4) teachers, (5) parents, (6) fans 

. Industrial and Home Arts 

a) Contribution of industrial-arts train- 
ing to the future citizen in his 
(1) Home, (2) vocation, (3) leisure 
time 
Relative importance to a future 
homemaker of training in: 
(1) Nutrition, (2) clothing construc- 
tion and selection, (3) food prepara- 
tion, (4) child care 


Degree of practical carry-over from 
school into life of: 

(1) English and literature, (2) art, 
(3) industrial and home arts, (4) mu- 
sic, (5) science and mathematics 


. Sciences 

a) Function of each of the following in 
the digestive process 
(1) Mouth, (2) esophagus, (3) stom- 
ach, (4) small intestine, (5) large in- 
testine 
Specific contributions of high-school 
science to: 
(1) Health, (2) leisure, (3) vocational 
plans, (4) college preparation 
Ways in which a knowledge of chem- 
istry can be helpful to: 
(1) Housewife, (2) doctor, (3) painter, 
(4) nurse, (5) farmer 
Special contributions of the following 
to the field of biology 
(1) Huxley, (2) Darwin, (3) Schwann, 
(4) Mendel, (5) Burbank 


to. Art 

a) The nationality of the painter and 
description of one picture painted by 
each of the following 
(1) Rembrandt, (2) Titian, (3) Velds- 
quez, (4) Renoir, (5) Michelangelo 
Relative place of each of the following 
in art structure 
(1) Design, (2) color, (3) lighting, (4) 
perspective, (5) figure construction 
Contribution of the following fields to 
art as a whole 
(1) Sculpture, (2) painting, (3) archi- 
tecture, (4) crafts 


IMPLICATIONS 


The examples above will suffice to 
illustrate the variety of topics which 
are suitable for symposium discussions 
in high-school subject fields. It is 
hoped, moreover, that this list may 
stimulate teachers to originate other 
suitable topics. Students also can help 
in selecting pertinent and interesting 
symposium-discussion topics. 

One of the chief problems in high- 
school teaching is to provide for stu- 
dents opportunities for independent 
study, learning, and presentations 
which are increasingly mature. The 
symposium discussion is one means of 
helping to solve this problem in the 
classroom. It places responsibility, not 
only on the individuals for their par- 
ticular assignment, but also on the 
class group for making a presentation 
which is interesting, informative, and 
of value to the entire class. To the 
extent that high-school pupils can be 
induced, through active participation, 
to accept more responsibility for learn- 
ing, the greater and more vital will 
that learning become. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE APPLICATION OF 
SOCIOMETRY TO SCHOOLS 


H. OTTO DAHLKE AND THOMAS O. MONAHAN 


University of Connecticut 


EVERY TEACHER A SOCIOMETRICIAN 


TT? teacher today, if one judges by 
the content and number of courses 
offered by schools of education, should 
be a high-powered technician possess- 
ing an imposing assortment of skills 
and techniques. In addition to his 
teaching role, the teacher becomes, or 
is expected to become, something of a 
counselor, mental-hygienist, occupa- 
tional adviser, tester, individual and 
group therapist, social worker, and 
community worker, all in one. When 
a new technique, full of promise, in- 
cluding diagrams, hovers on the hori- 
zon, the educator is likely to take it 
over and add it to his repertoire of 
techniques and roles. Thus, with the 
advent of sociometry, every teacher is 
also a sociometrician. 

The advent and nurture of a new 
approach in the social sciences usually 
proceed under the fanfare of a group 
of disciples who go forth to spread and 
apply the new gospel under the benign 
benediction of the cult leader, such as 
Korzybski in semantics or Moreno in 
sociometry. If the approach looks 
simple and also appears practical, as 
sociometry does, it tends to be picked 
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up readily by the applied social sci- 
ences. Obviously, a good idea can be 
“worked to death” in the first flush of 
enthusiasm. While sociometry is not 
regarded by educators and teachers as 
a panacea, there are, nevertheless, 
“great expectations.” It is probably 
the tool or instrument best suited to 
help a teacher worry through inter- 
pupil relations. Teachers’ statements 
about the technique read like descrip- 
tions of conversion experiences (7). 
Despite numerous caveats, this gener- 
al tenor is reflected in “A Sociometric 
Work Guide for Teachers,” which sug- 
gests the discovery of the summum 
bonum for the study of social interac- 
tion (21, 8, 13, and 17). Such finality 
of conviction is likely to fill the re- 
searcher with a certain amount of 
scepticism and misgiving. The follow- 
ing discussion deals with some ques- 
tions and problems that arose during 
an exploratory research project that 
was carried out in conjunction with 
the Willimantic Teachers College, 
with the assistance of Miss Pauline 
Peters. Other questions and problems 
grew out of the reading of the litera- 
ture in the field. 
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PITFALLS IN A ROUTINE APPROACH 


Working up sociometric questions 
can become something of an intellec- 
tual game—an end in itself. From 
Moreno’s original three or four test 
questions (15), lists containing from 
twenty to thirty items have been con- 
structed. Such a grab bag of questions 
is naturally convenient to have at 
hand, but, whether four or twenty- 
four questions, the essential problem 
is the same: What is the tester trying 
to get at with a particular question? 
Why prefer one type of question to 
another? What is the superiority of a 
question relating to proximity in seat- 
ing over one relating to a work or play 
situation? An answer offered is 
that, from any sociometric question, 
“.,. the entire structural pattern of 
relationships can be seen at a 
glance . . .” (21:6) after the data have 
been organized. This idea assumes that 
any question is of equal comparability 
and of equal effectiveness in determin- 
ing the relationships among children. 
Such an assumption, as will be seen, 
is false. 

The type of question which is asked 
—that is, its wording and content— 
makes a difference in the results. A 
question may be so vague as to convey 
little meaning. For example, we have 
found: 


You get a new game for Christmas. It 
takes four people to play the game. Which 
three of your classmates would you invite 
to play with you? 


Such a question presents the child 
with a semantic problem, since the 
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phrase “new game” can mean any- 
thing. If the child pumped some con- 
tent into the phrase, would the type of 
game assumed by the girl or boy influ- 
ence the direction of his choices? Ref- 
erences to hikes or picnics, to use an- 
other example encountered, are likely 
to convey different meanings to boys 
and girls, since hikes and picnics are 
not identical social situations. The 
wording of a question may induce 
girls to jot down only girls in their 
choices and, similarly, boys to mention 
only boys. 

Of greater significance is the con- 
tent of the questions; for it is the con- 
tent which elicits and organizes 
choices. If it is assumed that a work 
situation, a play situation, or a seating 
arrangement are equivalent social 
situations, then a consistency of 
choices may be expected. (This state- 
ment raises the question of reliability. 
Repeated testing of certain groups ap- 
parently results in high correlation 
[11:30]. For example, Jennings de- 
scribes a situation in which reliability 
implies a block or static universe in 
which there is, theoretically, no place 
for change [11:35]. Here the construc- 
tion of a block universe is justified. 
The problem of social change is per- 
haps the least explored field.) 

If the assumption of equivalency is 
untenable (21), no special consistency 
may be expected in choices, with the 
possible exception of extreme cases. 
Choice is determined by the function 
that is stated in the content of the 
question. With different criteria or 
questions, different configurations of 
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choices become manifest. This change 
in choice pattern is shown in Socio- 
grams I and II. 

In the first instance, with a criterion 
of seating proximity, the diagram 
shows, in general, a dominant clique 
surrounded by a fringe of pairs. Part- 
ners of these pairs also center on the 
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shows the entire structural pattern of 
relationships at a glance? Indeed, how 
many sociograms would be necessary 
to demonstrate the “entirety” of such 
relationships? For purposes of social 
therapy, which sociogram is the most 
diagnostic? Which of the two ques- 
tions is more significant to the chil- 


SocioGRAM I.—Positive choices (unbroken lines) and rejections (broken lines) made by pupils 
when asked which four persons they would like to have sit near them in school. Circles represent 


girls; triangles, boys. 


dominant group. There is a rejection 
pattern involving one girl and several 
boys. In the second instance, with a 
criterion of organizing a club or gang 
and without limiting choices to the 
classroom, there is neither a dominant 
clique nor a fringe of pairs. Choices are 
centrifugal, directed toward individu- 
als outside the classroom. The pattern 
of rejection, however, ismuch the same. 

Which of these two sociograms 


dren, seating arrangement or clubbing 
activities? The meaning of the socio- 
metric question is of paramount im- 
portance, not only from the point of 
view of the children, but also from the 
standpoint of the intention of the 
tester. The two depicted sociograms 
underscore this point. They also imply 
that single questions which limit 
choices within a classroom miss the 
wider context of social relations. 
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If the sociometric technique is used, 
it should be used to its fullest extent in 
order to be most effective. In so far as 
teachers may avoid certain phases of 


ference in relationships will become 
apparent. Without doubt, an interpre- 
tation will be profoundly influenced 


it, such circumscription is likely to 


distort results. There is a certain re- 
luctance on their part to ask for both 
positive choices and rejections. Pre- 


by the type of sociogram constructed. 
One based on positive choices presents 
an incomplete picture. 

It should be emphasized that cross- 
sex choices should not be omitted, pre- 


Se 


SociocRraM II.—Positive choices (unbroken lines) and rejections (broken lines) made by pupils 
when asked with whom they would like to form a club or a gang. Circles represent girls; tri- 


angles, boys. 


sumably this aversion is based on the 
grounds that, according to progressive 
principles; it is best to accentuate the 
positive and avoid the negative. The 
positions of Pupils 11, 4, 5, and 12 in 
the two sociograms become significant 
precisely because of the rejections. If 
the reader can imaginatively cross 
out the rejection lines, the marked dif- 


cisely because heterosexual attitudes 
are important in the process of sociali- 
zation. Even if our culture appears to 
prescribe that boys and girls should 
associate among themselves at certain 
age levels, it does not mean that so- 
cialization and interaction does not 
take place. Boys may choose boys in 
terms of a sociometric question, but, 
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nevertheless, heterosexual teasing in 
the classroom, for example, may be an 
important aspect of the interaction 
patterns. If there are deviants from 
the culture pattern, the sociometric 
technique should try to discover them. 

The number of positive and nega- 
tive choices which a child is asked 
to make also affects the type of socio- 
gram that is constructed. A _net- 
work of relations based on two choices 
will be less complex than one based on 
four choices or one based on no limits. 
No choice, however, is as significant as 
making a choice. We have found that 
children who are secure in a class tend 
to make few negative choices. (““We 
like everybody.”’) Consequently, a 
child should not be asked to make a 
choice when he has none to make, and, 
on the other hand, he should not be 
asked to make omnibus choices or to 
evaluate everybody. 

To illustrate the significance of the 
points just discussed, Sociogram I has 
been reconstructed into Sociogram 
III. The latter sociogram is based only 
on the first two choices of the four that 
were made. Cross-sex choices were 
omitted, and this resulted in reducing 
the number of choices of some indi- 
viduals to one. The differences be- 
tween the two sociograms are marked 
and illustrate how the technique used 
determines the resulting sociogram. 

Table t summarizes choices on 
three questions for an eighth-grade 
class, including both girls and boys. A 
table like this gives a rapid overview 
of the choice status of the members of 
a class, particularly if both positive 
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choices and rejections are included. A 
summation of choices is a statistical 
convenience and, at a glance, tells 
comparative ratings. It does not tell, 
however, what is of primary interest: 
which types of social relations obtain 
between which individuals and why. 


SocioGrAM III.—Reconstruction of Socio- 
gram I based on first two choices made and 
omitting cross-sex choices. 


Understanding, of course, is the ob- 
jective of the technique, and that con- 
stitutes another general problem. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


If a teacher wants to undertake 
remedial work in terms of social rela- 
tions, he must first know which chil- 
dren relate to each other and how. 
This knowledge is, in part, derived 
from the sociometric test. The teacher 
must also know why the children re- 
late to each other the way they do. 
This information is not derivable from 
the sociometric test and sociogram. 
Student practice reports which we 
have examined reveal this problem. 
Relations may be depicted, but an ex- 
planation is wanting. Thus the reports 
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have expressed a sort of groping and 
floundering for explanatory principles. 
The construction of a sociogram is but 
half the analysis, even then one has to 
be sure also of understanding properly 
the significance of the sociogram. 
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which he has a function, for instance, in 
which he lives or works. It revealed that 
the underlying psychological structure of a 
group differs widely from its social manifesta- 
tions; that group structures vary directly in 
relation to the age level of the members; 
that different criteria may produce different 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF CHOICES AND NUMBER OF REJECTIONS RECEIVED AMONG FOURTEEN 
GIRLS AND FOURTEEN BOys ACCORDING TO THREE SOCIOMETRIC CRITERIA 


NuMBER OF CHOICES 


NUMBER OF REJECTIONS 


CHOICES 


Criterion | Criterion | Criterion 
I 2 3 


on CrI- 
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TERIA 2 


Criterion | Criterion 
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Varieties of possible perspectives of 
interpretation are suggested in the fol- 
lowing generalizations, which Moreno 
claims were derived wholly from the 
sociometric test. 

It [the sociometric test] determined the 
position of each individual in a group in 


groupings of the same persons or they may 
produce the same groupings; that groups of 
different function, as for instance, home 
groups and work groups, tend toward di- 
verse structures; that people would group 
themselves differently if they could; that 
these spontaneous groups and the functions 
that individuals act or intend to act within 
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them have a definite bearing upon the con- 
duct of each individual and upon the group 
as a whole; and that spontaneous groupings 
and forms of groupings which are superim- 
posed upon the former provide a potential 
source of conflict. It was found that chosen 
relations often differ and that the position 
of an individual cannot be fully realized 
if not all the individuals and groups to 
which he is emotionally related are included. 
It disclosed that the organization of a group 
cannot be fully studied if all related groups 
or individuals are not included, that indi- 
viduals and groups are often to such an 
extent interlocked that the whole com- 
munity to which they belong has to become 
the scope of the sociometric test [15: 11]. 


While these generalizations were de- 
rived from a limited range of social 
situations—a few public schools and a 
state institution for girls—they show 
that the sociometric test results not 
only in a wide variety of, but also in 


inconsistent, conclusions. The inter- 
pretation of a sociogram, as one would 
infer from this welter of generaliza- 
tions, is not a simple process. This di- 
versity suggests the need for a theo- 
retical framework in which these in- 
consistencies are sublated by general 
principles. It might be added that 
Moreno uses many other sources and 
techniques, in addition to the socio- 
gram and sociometric test, to make 
his interpretations. Supplementary 
techniques are necessary. 

In the interpretation of the socio- 
gram, there is a tendency to regard the 
diagram as something ultimately real 
and inclusive. 

These figures represent actual classrooms 


and real children. In some cases there has 
been a slight simplification [as the exclusion 
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of cross-sex choices] or omission of some 
details [7: 384]. 

Simplifications and omissions ap- 
parently are irrelevant, and the result 
is doubtless more real. Obviously, a 
sociogram refers to something, but the 
question is: To what? The diagram 
refers to the positive choices and re- 
jections among individuals according 
to a specific criterion. In other words, 
the group depicted in a diagram is a 
construction. Out of the many possible 
relations among individuals, the in- 
vestigator selects two or three which, 
for certain reasons, he thinks are sig- 
nificant and, then, after securing the 
choices, constructs a network of inter- 
relationships. 

Any sociogram demonstrates this 
point. Take the two sociograms which 
are depicted in this article. In each, 
there is a different network of choice 
relations. Do the sociograms refer to 
actual classrooms? No. They refer 
only to choices among girls and to 
those boys involved in  cross-sex 
choices. A certain number of boys are 
omitted. Are they unimportant? The 
teacher is not included. Is the teacher 
unimportant? For further discussion, 
see Baxter (3), Anderson (2), and Lip- 
pitt (14). There seems to be an as- 
sumption that choice relations are also 
functional relations or imply actual 
relations. That inference is debatable. 
Do the sociograms refer to real chil- 
dren? In a strict sense, no; for the 
child is defined in terms of the criteri- 
on: “child-I would-like-to-sit-next- 
to,” and no more. If it is kept in mind 
that the sociogram is a construction, 
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a convention, or a graphic statement 
of choices, dangers of reification may 
be avoided (there is nothing sacred in a 
sociogram), and the teacher may take 
a much more flexible attitude in inter- 
preting and using it. 

There is another phase in the inter- 
pretation of a sociogram that has 
raised a question: the significance of 
the different choices that a child 
makes. Two mutual first choices may 
be regarded as expressing a functional 
relationship. Are succeeding choices of 
equal significance? Suppose A chooses 
B first, but B chooses A fourth. Is this 
type of choice relation equivalent to 
mutual first choices? It is usually so 
diagrammed. The same question ap- 
plies to rejections. If only mutual first 
choices in Sociogram I were dia- 
grammed, the result would be three 
pairs. The importance, then, of the 
question, as suggested by this illustra- 
tion, is that cliques and pair groupings 
which are fictitious may be dia- 
grammed. The construction of such 
nonexistent groupings is based on the 
principle that reciprocal choices are 
diagrammed in a similar way, as if 
there were no difference. To overcome 
this difficulty, the technique of writing 
in the choice position has been adopt- 
ed. To use the above illustration, the 
line from A would have a 1 over it; the 
line from B, a 4. This convention still 
does not tell what these choices mean, 
except that individuals rate one an- 
other differently. How much can be 
inferred as to the actual, functioning 
relations? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TECHNIQUES 

It has already been suggested that 
supplementary techniques are neces- 
sary. In so far as the sociometric ques- 
tion and the sociogram do not tell why 
positive choices and rejections are 
made, the interview is one of the more 
important ways of securing this infor- 
mation. Moreno considers the inter- 
view an integral part of the sociomet- 
ric approach. It is from the interview 
that the evaluation or interpretation 
of one child by another is secured. It 
is in terms of such evaluations and in- 
terpretations that children respond to 
one another. Whether a child actually 
has all the liabilities or assets men- 
tioned in a particular interview is un- 
important. What is important is the 
picture of the child’s personality as de- 
picted in the interview, the points of 
evaluation, and the ‘‘traits” which are 
imputed. Without some conception of 
such evaluations, especially as they 
pertain to particular children, the 
teacher operates in a social vacuum. 

Because there may be several 
choices or rejections with regard to 
any particular child, interviews with 
all the children who are involved 
would serve as a check on each child 
and might bring out common points. 
Naturally, in the course of interview- 
ing it is necessary to find out as much 
as possible about the likes and dislikes 
that are common to the group and dif- 
ferentiate them from those primarily 
individual in character. For example, 
in the case of a rejected girl, it was 
found that she was considered ‘“‘boy 
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crazy,” by both girls and boys. Such 
evaluations suggest limits to guess- 
who tests. As common points of evalu- 
ation are worked together, a general 
scheme may be devised by which a 
high rating or rejection becomes un- 
derstandable. The following example 
illustrates some points which we dis- 
covered. Rejection of girls by girls, in 
this particular class, brought forth 
these responses: 

Always wants to be head, thinks she can 
boss everything and everybody, acts big, 
thinks she’s smarter than everybody; gets 
mad, fights (slaps, punches); can’t have 
fun with, insulting, criticizes dress or lip- 
stick, shy, doesn’t talk, not dependable, 
fresh; boy crazy, talks about boys all the 
time. 


These particular responses are relat- 
ed to the following situations: domina- 
tion, aggressive behavior, social or 
personal evaluation, heterosexual in- 
terest. 

With regard to positive evaluations, 
girls choose girls on the following 
counts: 

Polite, kind, quiet, pleasant, good-na- 
tured, gentle, good sport, never gets mad, 
never been mean, doesn’t get grouchy, easy 
to get along with, full of fun, playful, tells 
jokes, smart, helps you a lot, gets own work 
done, doesn’t copy, likes same things, 
doesn’t always talk or talk too much, doesn’t 
get me into trouble. 


The first of the statements refers to 
personal characteristics which are sig- 
nificant for classroom decorum and 
possibly teacher approval; the others 
refer to school work and its execution 
and classroom decorum. Many of 
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these responses need additional in- 
vestigation to clarify their meaning, 
but they do suggest a wide range of 
social relations and evaluations, from 
mutual aid to conflict. They suggest 
that some interpupil relations will be 
primarily disorganized, antagonistic; 
others will be primarily co-operative, 
etc. They suggest something of ten- 
sions and anxieties. 

These points of pupil-pupil values 
indicate a third general problem: 
Under what conditions do such evalu- 
ations take place? This question leads 
to the problem of explanation and 
theoretical perspective. 


EXPLANATION AND THEORY 


It is to be inferred from a statement 
of this question that the sociometric 
test, plus the interview, has a limited 
value. The data derived from these 
techniques have to be placed within a 
theory of social relations and groups 
(10, 26, and 24). Some of the problems 
in this field will be discussed briefly. 
The following points of explanation 
have been offered by researchers: trait 
analysis, the family’s status in a com- 
munity’s social structure, and the in- 
stitutional organization of the school. 

Trait analysis usually involves cer- 
tain variables, such as chronological 
age, mental age, intelligence quotient, 
height, weight, scholastic standing, 
and a series of social or personality 
traits ferreted out by guess-who ques- 
tions. Results of investigations are in- 
consistent and, therefore, inconclu- 
sive (23, 1, 18, 4, 8, and 22). The hy- 
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potheses underlying these variables 
have nowhere been adequately formu- 
lated. Most of the traits are devoid of 
cultural context. Chronological age, 
for example, is of no significance un- 
less social-cultural meanings are at- 
tached to it. Teen-agers and teen-age 
problems are significant in our culture, 
not by virtue of the age of the chil- 
dren, but by reason of the social cate- 
gories to which they are assigned and 
by reason of the behavior expected in 
each category. What is important is 
the analysis of the content and impli- 
cation of the social category. 

The second general approach as- 
sumes that the school reflects and per- 
petuates the class structure of a com- 
munity, so that friendship and reputa- 
tion parallel a pupil’s social-class posi- 
tion, or, paraphrasing Neugarten, 
“the mirror-like reflection between the 
family’s social position and the friend- 
ship status of the child” (16:308). 
Other studies show similar findings 
(25, 9, 12, 5, 20). Some studies indicate 
that cliques in the school are formed 
on class lines and thereby affect inclu- 
sion and exclusion in social, athletic, 
and scholarly activities. Pupils evalu- 
ate one another in terms of the social- 
class stereotypes derived from their 
parents. This type of pupil interaction 
is facilitated by teachers, who, them- 
selves, come largely from a middle- 
class background, who defer to the 
children from upper-class and upper- 
middle-class families, and who dis- 
criminate against children from lower 
classes. In this manner a child is so- 
cialized through the school to fit the 


particular social class from which he 
came. If the teacher is to understand 
the behavior of children and of the 
material gathered from sociometric 
questions, the understanding will have 
to be in terms of social-class-children. 
While this general hypothesis—that 
pupil relations are determined by the 
family position in the community’s 
class structure—in the writers’ opin- 
ions, needs further research, it does 
suggest an explicit frame of reference. 

The third perspective assumes that 
the school, as aspecial system, contains 
a unique configuration of cultural ele- 
ments and values; in other words, that 
there are specialized norms prescribing 
social conduct and positions or sta- 
tuses particular to, and relevant only 
to, the school. To interpret the data 
from the sociograms would thus in- 
volve an awareness of institutional 
structure and norms of behavior as 
elements in the classroom situation. 
What do teachers expect in terms of 
conduct from pupils in the classroom, 
in the study or library, in the halls, in 
the cafeteria, on the playground, with 
regard to relations between the sexes? 
Are such expectations explicitly for- 
mulated in rules or are they implicit? 
What do pupils expect from one 
another in similar situations? The 
phrases evaluating conduct which are 
mentioned above suggest the opera- 
tion of these norms (6). In addition, 
the following positions in the class and 
school structure are important: moni- 
tor, traffic squad, messenger, room 
jobs, class officers, etc., and temporary 
positions on committees, in plays, and 
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the like. Who fills these positions, 
under what conditions the positions 
are held, the esteem or disesteem at- 
tached to a position—all would consti- 
tute points of analysis. The signifi- 
cance of informal groupings would 
also come under analysis. 

The outcome would perhaps be a 
series of positional or stratification 
profiles by which a pupil’s status and 
status changes could be plotted. Anal- 
ysis of this kind presupposes a work- 
able theory of social groups and social 
relations, coupled with a rigorous 
analysis of the school as a type of in- 
stitutional association. For the teach- 
er, submerged in the everyday routine 
of his job, an awareness of norms and 
statuses is perhaps unlikely to devel- 
op, precisely because the norms and 
statuses are routine and represent the 
elements in the teacher’s own conduct 
within the interaction patterns of the 
school. 


CONCLUSION—-WHERE ANGELS 
FEAR TO TREAD 


The last section of this article un- 
derscores the current emphasis on the 
sociocultural facets of human behav- 
ior. The sociometric technique also 
focuses on interpersonal relationships. 
It is true that any technique has its 
valid use, but social analysis is more 
than asking a few questions and draw- 
ing diagrams. A routine, mechanical 
application of a technique in human 
telations is likely to do more harm 
than good. Admittedly, the social 
technician has the right to expect ade- 
quate techniques and principles from 
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the researcher. Good theory means 
good practice, but the type of modifi- 
cations and changes introduced in 
translating theory into practice can 
result in a perversion of both. An un- 
critical approach to sociometry re- 
sults, precisely, in misunderstanding 
and misapplication, whether the error 
occurs in the specifics of the technique, 
the interpretation of results, or the 
want of explanatory principles. If edu- 
cators aspire to convert teachers into 
sociometricians, the title should, per- 
haps, be spelled with a rather small s. 
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WE MUST TELL THE STORY 


JOHN R. EALES 
Los Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles, California 


INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS 


VER and over again we are told 
that we must interpret the 
schools to the public. This fact is ac- 
cepted by school administrators and 
teachers throughout our secondary 
schools. But what shall we tell? 

Programs of public relations, de- 
signed to help the public to under- 
stand the schools better, are being car- 
ried on in most communities. Yet 
there seems to be one aspect of the 
schools’ programs concerning which 
both parents and children are still in 
doubt. That aspect embraces the most 
fundamental area of American second- 
ary education. The public, and this in- 
cludes the children in our high schools, 
does not seem to understand the pur- 
poses of modern secondary education 
and shows little or no understanding 
of the need for, and the value of, most 
of the courses and activities which are 
offered in high school. 

Teachers of the most formal college- 
preparatory subjects state that, be- 
cause of parental pressure, many chil- 
dren have to take college preparatory 
work when they are totally unfitted 
for, and uninterested in, going to col- 
lege. Teachers of commercial and shop 
courses make the same remarks about 


* 


the use of parental influence to keep 
students out of their courses. Guid- 
ance workers and principals verify the 
teachers’ statements by making the 
same accusation. 

Why did all this come about? We 
all know, so the explanation can be 
brief. 1t is the story of the develop- 
ment of our secondary schools. The 
Latin grammar school, with its empha- 
sis on the classics as a preparation for 
college, enrolled the intellectually 
élite. Academies were established in an 
effort to get away from the classics 
into a curriculum designed to meet the 
needs of college-preparatory students 
and also to furnish terminal education 
for students who did not intend to 
enter college. The high school was set 
up to educate students for life, but it 
was not long before the college-pre- 
paratory curriculum dominated the 
scene. Enrolments in the academies 
and high schools grew, but slowly. 

The great growth in secondary- 
school enrolments has taken place be- 
tween 1890 and the present time. 
From a total of about 200,000 in 1890, 
our high-school population has risen to 
approximately 7,000,000 in 1940. The 
high school today is expected to edu- 
cate not only the intellectually élite 
but all the children of ali the people. 
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The great growth in high-school en- 
rolment has brought about the need 
for basic changes in the curriculum. 
The implications of this growth in 
high-school population for the second- 
ary-school curriculum are not properly 
understood by the general public. It is 
imperative, therefore, that more effort 
be made in public-relations programs 
to explain that the purpose of second- 
ary education is to educate all the 
children of all the people and that this 
purpose necessitates the inclusion in 
the high-school curriculum of experi- 
ences designed to meet the needs of 
the noncollege-preparatory group, as 
well as the addition of the junior col- 
lege to our system of secondary edu- 
cation. American businessmen, the 
Army and Navy, parents—in fact, all 
critics as well as supporters of our 
schools—should be helped to under- 
stand, through bulletins, articles, talks 
before parent-teacher associations or 
civic clubs, and through any other 
means at the disposal of the schools, 
that a high-school diploma does not 
guarantee that the holder’s ability is of 
the highest grade. It is merely an as- 
surance that the holder has undergone 
educational experiences which place 
his ability on a far higher plane than 
would have been the case if his educa- 
tion had ceased at the end of elemen- 
tary school. 

Information given to the public re- 
garding the purposes of secondary 
education needs to be supplemented 
by explaining the values of various 
courses offered by our high schools and 
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junior colleges. With an understand- 
ing of the curriculum offerings, paren- 
tal pressure to take the “respectable” 
college-preparatory courses, regardless 
of the children’s interests and abilities, 
should ultimately decline. Criticism 
on the part of the general public 
should decrease as well. Most indi- 
viduals want the best for their chil- 
dren, and they must be helped to 
understand what the best is. 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE 


Administrators are not the only 
persons to take part in this program. 
Teachers also have a basic role to 
play. Children, like their parents, do 
not know the values of the subjects 
they study. Unfortunately many stu- 
dents finish a course without ever 
knowing why they took it or what ap- 
plication to make of the information 
and skills they have obtained. Teach- 
ers should know the importance of the 
courses they teach. They should spend 
more time than they now generally 
do in “selling” the practical values 
of their courses, and of education 
in general, to their classes. Work 
which is meaningful is basic to good 
learning. 

Americans have a sort of vague 
faith in education. Let us help replace 
this vague faith with real understand- 
ing of the purposes of secondary edu- 
cation and of the values of the cur- 
riculum. We—that is, administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers—must all 
tell the story of modern secondary 
education. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM" 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Alabama 


ARCHIE E. HENDRICKS 
University of Chicago 


LARGE number of the current 
writings on the extra-curriculum 
reflect a still lively interest in the fol- 
lowing controversial areas: additional 
compensation for sponsorship, sched- 
uling difficulties in overloaded school 
days, amount of emphasis which 
should be placed on athletics, incorpo- 
ration of the extra-curriculum into the 
subject-matter offerings at both high- 
school and junior-college levels, and 
financial support for activities. 

Many of the writings continue to 
consist in reports of exemplary ac- 
tivities in particular schools, repre- 
senting the reporting sponsors’ view- 
points concerning their benefits to 
participants. Much faith is placed in 
the fact that these activities give more 
opportunity for lifelike learning ex- 
periences, while some persons claim 
that their value lies in their contribu- 
tion to public relations. Prominent 

t See also Item 561 (Stout), Item 590 (Craf- 
ton), and Item 591 (Meyer) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the November, 1948, 
number of the School Review and Item 122 (Nel- 


son) in the February, 1949, number of the same 
journal. 


here are those activities which tend to 
eliminate interracial conflict. 

An interesting newcomer in the ac- 
tivity program is the international- 
relations club. This might well be ex- 
pected, however, in view of the pres- 
ent world unrest and the defense of 
democratic ideals. A unique book in- 
dicates growing interest in the use of 
radio, not merely as a medium of in- 
struction, but as a means of develop- 
ing more facility in self-expression and 
better understanding of broadcasting 
techniques. 

Also included are several informa- 
tive reports of studies relating to the 
status of student government, meth- 
ods of determining student interest 
in club activities, and elimination of 
undesirable contests. Most students 
of the extra-curriculum would prob- 
ably agree that the activity program 
should continue to receive emphasis in 
secondary schools and colleges, but 
there remain many unsolved prob- 
lems regarding organization, adminis- 
tration, and methodology. 
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360. ANDERSEN, ESTHER M. “Improvements 


for Leisure-Time Activities Suggested 
by Junior High School Groups,” Na- 
tion’s Schools, XLI (April, 1948), 30-31. 
Reports the results of a questionnaire study 
of leisure-time activities desired by junior 
high school youth in Eau Claire (Wiscon- 
sin), showing an overwhelming interest in 
favor of physical recreation both in and out 
of school. 


. BERNSTEIN, JAcoB L., and KoLERzon, 
Epwarp A. “Student Leadership,” 
High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of New York City, XXX (June, 
1948), 64-70. 

States the general and specific objectives of 
a course in student leadership, indicates 
that an unorganized approach, such as 
extra-curriculum student government, does 
not meet the objectives effectively, and 
proceeds to point out how a promising be- 
ginning has been made with a course in a 
New York City high school. 


. Boone, WittraM R. “Student Activi- 
ties That Count,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXII (February, 1948), 
119-23. 

Discusses the relative merits of the major 
extra-curriculum activities with respect to 
their public-relations value measured by 
the esteem with which they are held by the 
community. 


. BUTTERFIELD; FRANCES WESTGATE. 
“Individual Abilities Are Developed in 
This Junior High,” School Manage- 
ment, XVII (February, 1948), 4-5. 
Furnishes an example of how one school 
has done something about individual abili- 
ties by providing a program which not only 
takes advantage of present interests but 
also directs students into more worth-while 
interests. 


. CALLAHAN, JENNIE WAUGH. Radio 
Workshop for Children. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 
xvi+398. 

Includes a novel plan of teacher training for 
school broadcasting and an outline of a 


course based on workshop procedures which 
features a repertory group of child actors. 
Activities described may be adapted to 
either elementary- or high-school pupils. 


. CHAPMAN, JEAN J. “Our Honors Day,” 


School Activities, XIX (April, 1948), 
246. 

Describes the planning and staging of a 
program held annually the first week in 
May at Spartanburg (South Carolina) 
High School to recognize pupils who have 
distinguished themselves in scholarship 
and service. 


. Curisty, J. C. “Handling Student 


Funds,” Nation’s Schools, XLII (July, 
1948), 49-50. 

Portrays a successful central-treasury plan 
for the handling of student-activity funds, 
listing the advantages it has over the sys- 
tem in which each organization keeps its 
own accounts. 


. CoacER, RoBeErt V. “ ‘Basement An- 


gels’: Saturday Activity Plan Won’t 
Help,” Clearing House, XXIII (Sep- 
tember, 1948), 42-43. 

A reply to a plea for Saturday morning 
extra-curriculum activities, insisting that 
this arrangement would not guarantee the 
improvements claimed for it but rather 
would serve to hinder participation. 


. Cotvert, C. C. “Administering the 


Student-Activity Program,” Junior 
College Journal, XVIII (March, 1948), 


394-99. 

Takes the position that the activities pro- 
gram in the junior college, although per- 
haps not as important as the subject-mat- 
ter offerings, should nevertheless be con- 
sidered a regular part of the curriculum. 
Suggests administrative measures for 
achieving a desirable balance in student 
experiences. 


. CRAPSON, JAMES. “By What Au- 


thority?” School Activities, XX (Octo- 
ber, 1948), 53-54. 

Discusses the common law on use of school 
property for extra-curriculum activities to 
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which admissions are charged, citing some 
court decisions which support an affirma- 
tive answer to the question whether such 
charges may be made. 


. Darcy, Louise. ‘The Bleachers Are 
Not the School,” Journal of Education, 
CXXXI (May, 1948), 158. 

Continues the controversy over the relative 
emphasis which should be given to sports 
and the more scholarly endeavors, claiming 
that, in too many communities, the educa- 
tional program suffers as a result of domi- 
nation by sports in the budget and in the 
minds of the public. 


. DURFLINGER, GLENN W. “Question- 
naire Determines Clubs for the Year,” 
Clearing House, XXIII (October, 1948), 
84-87. 

Shows how the problem of setting up the 
club program for the year was handled suc- 
cessfully and includes an actual question- 
naire that was employed for getting at stu- 
dents’ interests in different activities. 


. EpGemont Scnoot District, Commu- 
NITY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. Re- 
port of the Sub-Committee on Extra- 
Curricular Activities. Scarsdale, New 
York: Edgemont Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, 1948. Pp. 16. 

Presents conclusions reached by school 
representatives, outside experts, and mem- 
bers of the parent-teacher association con- 
cerning the recreation committee, summer 
playground, supervision, volunteer serv- 
ices of parents, school-year program, danc- 
ing classes, additional school facilities, 
adult program, neighborhood facilities, and 
finances. 


. Evans, Dina R. “The High School 
Stage—A Laboratory for Personal De- 
velopment,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXII (January, 1948), 74-80. 

Reports on a two-year experimental study 
conducted in the Cleveland Heights (Ohio) 
High School for determining the relative 
effectiveness of English and dramatics as 
methods for developing the personality of 


students. Concludes that the latter is more 
effective. 


. Ewsank, H. L., and Aver, J. J. “De- 


cision Making! Discussion and De- 
bate,” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXII (January, 1948), 34-40. 

Points out that activities involving discus- 
sion and debate represent valuable labora- 
tory experience in the social sciences, much 
the same as the chemistry or other natural- 
science laboratory does for the learning in 
those areas. Suggests that this is particu- 
larly true with respect to the development 
of critical thinking and analysis. 


. FRIEDMAN, IrRvING Raymonp. “The 


Aftermath of ‘Bessie Green,’”’ School 
Activities, XTX (March, 1948), 219-21. 
Explains how a novel dramatic produc- 
tion in a Newark (New Jersey) junior high 
school contributed to better interracial 
adjustment in both school and community. 


. Grayson, DanreEt F. “Activities and 


the Curriculum,” School Activities, XTX 
(May, 1948), 275-76. 

Traces the development of the terms “‘cur- 
riculum” and ‘‘extra-curriculum,” 
tempting to explain how and why many of 
the activities originally outside the former 
concept of the curriculum were finally ac- 
cepted as an essential part of it. 


. Gwinn, Byron C. “Dramatics in the 


High School,” Arizona Teacher-Parent, 
XXXVI (March, 1948), 17. 

Claims that many worth-while objectives 
are achieved, in part, by participation in 
dramatics, chief among them being per- 
sonality development. Attempts to show 
how these goals are met. 


. Hemry, KATHLEEN, “A Club for New- 


comers,” School Activities, XIX (Febru- 
ary, 1948), 186-87. 

Pictures a self-supporting club in the Cas- 
per (Wyoming) High School which is de- 
signed to help strange students become 
adjusted to the “‘crowd” quickly and thus 
avoid the feeling of aloneness usually ex- 
perienced by the newcomer. 
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379. KENWILL, Mary L. “A School Meets 


Recreational Needs of Youth,’’ School 
Activities, XIX (February, 1948), 188, 
198. 

How an energetic group of citizens met the 
need for recreational facilities among the 
youth of the Perry High School district in 
Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) by converting 
an abandoned elementary-school building 
into a youth center. 


. Kerwin, Harry. “Justice Raps the 


Gavel,” Safety Education, XXVII 
(February, 1948), 12. 

Reports how a junior high school safety 
court, through close supervision by the ad- 
viser and co-operation with other staff 
members, helped to reduce the number of 
safety violations and to teach some desir- 
able habits. 


. Lutt, Paut E. ‘Mass Production of 


Debaters,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXXIV (October, 1948), 374-76. 
Contends that, contrary to one investiga- 
tor’s findings, participation in debating has 
grown, along with the increased college en- 
rolments. Submits four principles for a 
satisfactory program and argues for quality 
as well as quantity in forensic activities. 


. MacGurrir, Lots HANNA, and Um- 


STATTD, J. G. The Student Council in the 
Secondary Schools of Texas. Texas 
Study of Secondary Education, Re- 
search Study No. 6. Austin, Texas: 
Texas Study of Secondary Education, 
1948. Pp. 24. 

Reports a study to determine the status of 
the student council in Texas. The factors 
studied were those related to the council’s 
most frequent organization; sponsorship; 
reception by administrators, teachers, and 
students; and types of activities. 


. MALLINSON, GEORGE GREISEN. Spon- 


soring the Science Club. Educational 
Service Publications, No. 8. Cedar 
Falls, Iowa: Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1948. Pp. 18. 

A bulletin designed to assist science teach- 
ers. It presents objectives, organizational 
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methods for meeting objectives, types of 
science clubs and their activities, and 
source materials for sponsors. 


. MERSAND, JosEPH. The Play’s the 


Thing. New York: Modern Chapbooks, 
1941, 1948. Pp. 102. 

Consists of ten essays written originally for 
the purpose of helping secondary-school 
students appreciate the drama. The book 
should be of value also to college students 
and other persons interested in dramatic 
activities. Discusses how to enjoy plays 
and comments on some of the best play- 
wrights. 


. The 1948 Student Council Handbook. 


Washington: National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1948. Pp. 
144. 

Contains a report of recommendations of 
discussion groups on practices and proce- 
dures, descriptions of actual community 
projects, and information on how to or- 
ganize student-council conventions. 


. PINGREY, JENNIE L. “Club Sponsor- 


ship Affects Our Personal Lives,” Clear- 
ing House, XXII (January, 1948), 276- 
78. 

Presents the reflections of a classroom 
teacher on how her direction of school clubs 
has broadened her own living, especially 
since she was obliged to learn something 
about the clubs’ activities herself before 
attempting to direct them. 


PuTMAN, Ivan, Jr. “So You’re Plan- 
ning an Arena Play,” Junior College 
Journal, XVIII (January, 1948), 247- 
53- 

How the arena style of play production 
may solve the problem of inadequate 
dramatic facilities is demonstrated by a di- 
rector’s experience with this type of play at 
Yakima Valley Junior College in Washing- 
ton. Considers practical questions of the 
prospective director. 


REINHART, MIRIAM M. “Little Theater 
Digs Deep,” School Activities, XX (No- 
vember, 1948), 95, 100. 
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Indicates how participation in dramatic 394. STEINBERG, THELMA. “For Help in 


activity can help in removing some com- 
mon racial prejudices. 


. Ritey, Mitprep. “Student Participa- 


tion in School Government,” Social 
Education, XII (March, 1948), 119-22. 
A sponsor of student government in a 
Springfield (Missouri) high school dis- 
cusses critically the functions of this ac- 
tivity in the school program, suggesting 
how it can contribute more effectively to 
the achievements of democratic objectives 
by fostering full participation. 


. ROSENBERG, LEONARD Y. “Sport Clin- 


ics,” School Activities, XIX (May, 
1948), 283-84, 292. 

Describes a novel program of boys’ clinics 
in basketball, boxing, baseball, football, 
billiards, and bowling. Although still in the 
experimental stage, the program has drawn 
many boys off the streets in New York. 


. SHARPE, JEAN MACNELILL. “Student Li- 


braries,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 
XXIII (September, 1948), 70-71. 


Choosing a Club,” School Activities, XX 
(September, 1948), 19-20. 


Suggests that students can be assisted in 
making wise choices for club participation, 
especially if brief statements of each club’s 
purposes and program are circulated at the 
time of selection. 


. STEVENS, Doris. “Shakespeare Is 


Fun,” School Activities, XX (October, 
1948), 54-55- 

Describes how a high-school speech instruc- 
tor was able to overcome practical difficul- 
ties and learning difficulties in guiding the 
production of a Shakespearean comedy by 
her students. Emphasizes the cultural ad- 
vantages of such activities. 


. STOUT, MINARD W. “Minnesota Prin- 


cipals Evaluate Contests,” North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly, XXII (April, 
1948), 375-78. 

In an effort to assist administrators in 
eliminating possible undesirable activities 


nsor- 

clear- Discusses the benefits which come from from the many high-school Contests spon- 

276- contests staged in colleges to stimulate the sored by ae ganizations, lists 
interests of students for developing a li- twelve cetterta developed by a state con- 

sroom brary of their own, including a description 

scially contests. 

ao . SttverR, JEAN. “Our United Nations . Stuart, Marton L. “The Dramatic 


Club,” New York State Education, 
XXXV (May, 1948), 615-16. 


Curriculum,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 


Plan- Pictures a successful club formed at a high pals, XXXII (January, 1948), 81-85. 
ollege school = pro- Urges that more class time be given to 
247- mete speech training, bringing the school’s dra- 

TS SD matic activities out of the extra-curriculum 
uction . SnyDER, Davin P. “Financing Inter- and into the actual curriculum so that in- 
— scholastic Athletic Programs,” Cali- structors can do an adequate job. 
y a di- 
lay at of . TOMPKINS, “A Visit to 
shing- Midwood,” School Life, XXXI (No- 
of the Defends equalization of support as a prin- vember, 1948), 1-3. 

ciple in the financing of the school’s ath- . 

letic program, listing eight advantages Some of the pressing problems of organiz- 
heater which accrued to the schools in the Oak- ing and conducting student government 
¢ (No- land (California) Athletic League as a re- are analyzed in light of observed strengths 


sult of applying this principle. 


and weaknesses in one school’s program. 
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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Ferment in Education: The Problems, Respon- 
sibilities, and Opportunities of Universities 
in This Time. A Symposium at the Instal- 
lation of George Dinsmore Stoddard as 
President of the University of Illinois. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois 
Press, 1948. Pp. 224. $3.00. 

Ferment in Education presents the educa- 
tional addresses delivered in connection with 
the installation of the new president of the 
University of Illinois, Dr. George D. Stod- 
dard. These inaugural exercises occurred at 
the very moment when every campus was 
surcharged with a sense of change and ur- 
gency, indicating the approach of a climax 
in the race between educational purpose and 
cultural defeat. 

Specifically Dr. Stoddard’s keynote ad- 
dress was entitled “Ferment in Education.” 
This became the basic theme through two 
days of strategic discussion. The presidents 
of Harvard University, the University of 
Chicago, and the University of Illinois, sup- 
ported by several nationally known philoso- 
phers and scientists, expressed themselves 
sharply and convincingly along the line of 
this central thought. In the language of the 
introductory page, “This was in the best 
sense a symposium on education at one of the 
great turning points in education. Education 
at a time of ferment was being analyzed and 
studied, its constituent and driving forces 
made clear, and its road ahead being ex- 
plored.” Each speaker revealed serious con- 
cern for the difficult path to be traveled and 
for the outcome of this titanic struggle on the 
academic firing line of our social, institution- 
al, and moral progress. 

The three main emphases were the welfare 


of the University of Illinois, the advancement 
of our national program of public education, 
and the more pressing problems of education 
in general. More objectively and more defi- 
nitely, the subject matter involved the size of 
our universities; the off-campus service of 
these institutions; how to secure the greatest 
benefit from liberal, scientific, and social in- 
struction; and the best way to seek out and 
to utilize our most talented youth. 

The addresses are classified under the fol- 
lowing captions: ‘“The Sobering Problems of 
Education,” “The Race between Education 
and Catastrophe,” “Challenge to the Health 
Sciences,” and “Educational Responsibilities 
of the University of Illinois.” The book be- 


gins with the comprehensive and incisive ad- 
dress of the self-reliant man who was taking 
on his strong shoulders the leadership of a 
great university. The closing pages are de- 
voted to the ceremonial proceedings related 
to the official installation exercises. 


Prominent names among those persons 
participating in the inauguration are Robert 
M. Hutchins, Archibald MacLeish, James 
Conant, Omar N. Bradley, Dwight H. Green, 
Austin M. Brues, and Anton J. Carlson. Im- 
portant professional fields represented are 
dentistry, pharmacy, medicine, and cancer 
research. An eloquent plea was made for pure 
scholarship in the area of scientific research, 
thus providing a sound basis for applied sci- 
ence and technology. 

The volume is printed on large-size paper 
in a size and style of type that will please 
every eye. The illustrations are an attractive 
feature of this notable publication. It is this 
reviewer’s hope that future inaugural pro- 
grams at our larger institutions will be made 
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available in printed form for the benefit of 
those persons who are deeply interested but 
who are unable to attend the ceremonies. 

Dr. Stoddard is the tenth president to be 
inducted at the University of Illinois. Al- 
though psychology, with special reference to 
the influence of environment on human in- 
telligence, is his major field of academic re- 
search, he served four years as commissioner 
of education for the state of New York. He is 
the official American representative on the 
executive board of UNESCO. He contributes 
to this volume of proceedings an excellent 
statement concerning the value of education 
in shaping up the peace of the world, and, 
with some final thoughts, he draws a picture 
of the forward steps which he hopes will be 
taken by the progressive cultural institutions 
of the United States. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Pennsylvania State College 
* 


C. H. Scoerr, Do Your Own Thinking. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948. 
Pp. x +368. $2.40. 


A popular criticism of American schools 
is that their students and graduates are not 
able to think clearly. To some extent this 
view is probably justified. There is good rea- 
son to believe that few persons fully utilize 
their native capacities for learning, but most 
students can learn to think clearly if they 
understand the principles of human behavior 
and recognize some of the fallacies and pit- 
falls encountered in thinking. It is a main 
function of education to stimulate and to 
guide free inquiry and to develop within the 
students critical thinking in the various 
areas of living. 

C. H. Scherf’s volume, Do Your Own 
Thinking, demonstrates one way in which 
critical thinking can be developed. Although 
the book is written primarily as a course in 
straight thinking for secondary-school stu- 
dents, it includes other objectives which are 


useful in attaining independence in thinking. 
Mental health is discussed by emphasizing 
positive factors in the achievement of mental 
balance rather than abnormal factors which 
interfere with good thinking. Since poor emo- 
tional control affects the thinking process, 
the author stresses methods of overcoming 
fear, worry, and anger. However, straight 
thinking is also concerned with methods of 
study, with vocabulary growth, with person- 
ality development, with ethics, and with 
opinion analysis. The author cleverly weaves 
these elements together to achieve his major 
purpose of encouraging the student to think 
for himself. 

Certain topics of the book are treated ex- 
ceptionally well. Two of these are the physi- 
ology of the nervous system and the learning 
process. The approaches made to these topics 
are well suited to the audience for whom the 
book is intended. A key chapter in the book, 
“Dangers to Straight Thinking,” should be 
particularly stimulating to high-school stu- 
dents. The author holds that the brain is 
naturally lazy, that it falls prey to many de- 
vices which make it stray from the path of 
straight thinking. The student must be 
taught to collect and examine information, 
but this is only part of the job. He must be- 
ware of placing too much trust in broad gen- 
eralizations, in vague abstractions, or over- 
simplifications; he must examine the agents 
of information to see if they have axes to 
grind; he must be taught to cultivate a desire 
for good thinking, even though the truth ar- 
rived at often hurts. The author also ex- 
pounds the advantages of good thinking and 
presents seventeen rules for achieving it. 

Outstanding features of the book are the 
appendixes and the problems at the end of 
each chapter. To provide vicarious experi- 
ences for the pupils, one appendix contains a 
list of novels, biographies, histories, and es- 
says. Another contains a list of visual aids. 
Although the latter is subdivided by chap- 
ters, it is comprehensive rather than selec- 
tive. The list of films includes addresses of 
producers and distributors, running time, 
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and data concerning type of film (silent or 
sound, color or black and white). The ques- 
tions and problems, a vital part of the book, 
are not primarily information-seeking but 
are designed particularly for problem- 
solving. 

Educators, as well as secondary-school 
students, will be interested in examining the 
author’s basic philosophy—faith in the belief 
that human nature can be changed through 
education. 

JASPER J. VALENTI 


University of Chicago 
* 


SAMUEL STEINBERG and DANIEL C. KNOWL- 
TON, The American Way in Community 
Life. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1948. 
Pp. viiit+408. $1.92. 

The trend toward making social-studies 
work a functional, rather than an informa- 
tional, subject has been advanced in a new 
textbook, The American Way in Community 
Life, by Steinberg and Knowlton. The 
authors attempt to present American prac- 
tices, ideals, and institutions in such a way 
as “to banish those prejudices and practices 
which have thus far thwarted the full realiza- 
tion of the American dream” (p. iii). 

The book, directed in vocabulary and con- 
tent to adolescent readers, ignores tradition- 
al subject-matter lines by including material 
from each of the social sciences. Although 
comprehensive in scope, the volume is cen- 
tered in the American community, its devel- 
opment, economy, services, and government. 

A unique contribution of this book is con- 
tained in the supplementary teaching aids 
at the end of each chapter. These materials 
include a vocabulary, recall questions, topics 
and questions designed to promote thought 
and discussion, suggestions for extended ac- 
tivities, and a presentation of ways in which 
boys and girls of high-school age may serve 
in the related aspects of community living. 


In addition, there are a students’ bibliogra- 
phy and an annotated list of related films. 
Among the other aids there appears a graph 
at the end of each chapter. The graphs are of 
various types, and all are followed by inter- 
pretation questions. 

In general, the authors present a factual 
and realistic picture of the American com- 
munity and its problems. However, even 
though they attempt to give the arguments 
on both sides of controversial issues, such as 
federal aid to education or government own- 
ership of utilities, there is evident a leaning 
toward a liberal solution to these questions. 

There is evident, also, throughout the 
book, a concern with developing not merely 
a factual understanding of America through 
its community but also an emotional attach- 
ment to American ideals. Particularly, the 
last chapter, “Reaffirming Faith in the 
American Way,” ties together the threads of 
this appeal. The pledge of allegiance to the 
flag and the Preamble to the Constitution are 
discussed, phrase by phrase, in terms of their 
implications for each individual’s actions and 
beliefs relating to community problems. The 
authors suggest a summary of the source of 
America’s problems in these words: 


Maybe some people love their pet hates more 
than they love their country. Maybe some people 
wish to promote their private welfare more than 
they wish to promote the general welfare. Maybe 
some wish the blessings of liberty only for them- 
selves instead of for ‘‘ourselves and our posteri- 
ty.” And maybe all too many of us, instead of be- 
ing active players on the team, would rather sit 
on the bench or in the grandstand and watch 
others struggle to solve the problems of our 


society [p. 378]. 


All in all, The American Way in Com- 
munity Life is a usable textbook for high- 
school social-studies work although, as is 
true concerning any book which undertakes 
to present the scope of material that this title 
suggests, it treats some areas inadequately 
and rather superficially. Possibly as a con- 
scious response to the stresses of these times, 
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it verges almost upon indoctrination in its 
presentation. Nevertheless, it is well written 
and is appropriate in style and content to the 
high-school level. The material is presented 
in a manner which emphasizes the transla- 
tion of American ideals into practice, and, in 


this respect, it is more advanced than most 
social-study books. 


GEORGE W. Brown 


Tolleston School 
Gary, Indiana 
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